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EDITORIAL 


GIVE THEM BEAUTY 
By JOHN E. DEMEYER 


RECENTLY visited a modern school and was impressed by the beauty 
l of its surroundings. I compared it, in equipment, with the one which 

I attended as a boy. We were sent to school to learn those facts which 
our elders thought we should know. Everything connected with our school 
was austere; there was nothing to delight the eye, nothing to break 
the monotony of the “Three R’s’’; our books were unattractive with few, if 
any, illustrations. We read “‘Mother Goose”’ but had no Jessie Willcox Smith 
to glorify those stories of our childhood and touch our imagination; in fact, 
the word “beauty” with all the happiness it implies, had very little to do with 
our education. 


When I compare the school of my early childhood with the one I recently 
visited, I lose patience with those critics who say we have not advanced in 
the educational field. The very environment which surrounds pupils today 
is an education in itself. After all, true happiness is what we are all striv- 
ing for and beauty in thought, in nature and in character are the greatest 
sources of happiness known to man. 


Childhood itself is beautiful. It lives and thrives on flights of the imagi- 
nation; its natural instinct is to see only the best in everything with which 
it comes in contact. It is somber only when some influence outside itself 
represses the imagination, and for that reason art has an important place 
in our educational scheme. The child’s imagination is fired by the illustra- 
tions of the stories he reads. He visualizes the word picture by the aid of the 
artist’s conception of it. We measure the state of a society by the art pro- 
duced by that society, because art represents refinement, an attempt to 
adjust ourselves with the Divine. Science has proved that art and utility 
may go hand in hand, and it is our privilege to place before our pupils equip- 
ment and materials that are not only useful, but artistic and symmetrical. 
The idea that anything is good enough for children to play with is obsolete. 
If we would have them strive for the ideal, we, in turn, should attempt to 
keep the nearest possible approach to the ideal before them. 
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The Children 


By HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER 


These are the windows where my soul looks out 
On larger fields of ripe experience. 
There is a drudgery men talk about, 
But I have found it of small consequence; 
The many tasks that bind the eager feet 
No more oppress me with their weight of care, 
For I have learned a secret that is sweet— 


These are my wings to try the morning air. 


All that I might have been may be in these: 
This one may launch the song I did not sing, 
And that one hold the dream I could not seize. 
Through all the twilight of remembering 
These are my windows that let in the light, 
At every dawn, these are my wings for flight. 


—The American Poetry Magazine. 
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f!AP making has become the fashion in the 
so-called ‘Progressive Schools.’ This 
registers a genuine change. What does 
it mean? 

The making of a map ean be 
from the meaningless drudgery of a copy to the 
intense concentration of a creative statement, 
from an exact and scientifically measured symbol 
to a free-play expression. This is obviously true 
irrespective of the country mapped. For maps 
are not just maps of something; they are also 
maps for something: Whether or not a map is a 
good one can be judged only in relation to the 
purpose it is intended to serve. So at once I 
raise the question, For what purpose are maps 
made in schools? 

If you could get particular schools to give a 
genuine answer to this question, you would 
probably have a fairly accurate general line on 
those particular schools’ main educational pur- 
poses. Probably the commonest answer would 
be “To teach children facts about geography.” 
And if the question were pressed further we should 
probably find that ‘facts about geography” 
meant largely location of mountains, rivers and 
cities, location of equator and zones, and the line 
of nations’ boundaries. The maps in these 


schools are likely to be copied from a definite 
wall-map model, or even traced from an atlas. 
Schools that think of geography in these terms and 
yet wish their children to make maps, have taken 
over new methods of teaching while keeping 


Map Making in the Schools 


By Lucy SpraGueE MITCHELL 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCES 
WITH PLASTIC MATERIALS 
HAVE A RELATION TO MAP 
MAKING IN THE CITY AND 
COUNTRY SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK CITY 


intact the old attitude. Their argument would 
run something like this, ‘‘A child will remember 
where Chicago is if he copies a map and places 
Chicago at the tip of Lake Michigan better than 
if he merely looks at a map.”’ There is no gain- 
saying this, nor any desire to gainsay it. So far, 
so good. But itis not very far. It is a change in 
educational technic, but not much of a change in 
educational thinking. The child is still a clean 
slate to be written upon by a different and better 
kind of a slate pencil. The child, though his 
fingers move in a copy, still remains passive so far 
as attacking the thinking situation is concerned. 
The adult remains the active agent. 

A different type of school would make a differ- 
ent statement if asked why their children make 
maps. “Children get such pleasure from paint- 
ing them,” they would say. And the gay, color- 
ful maps on their classroom walls, often extremely 
inaccurate in outline, often covered with crude 
illustrative pictures, bear out the statement that 
the making of those maps had been fun for the 
children. So far, very good indeed. This atti- 
tude towards maps indicates a fundamental 
change of attitude. towards the whole question of 
play and art. I should almost like to hyphenate 
those two words to indicate that they are essentially 
the same expression but on different age levels. 
The conception that the value of a picture or 
any other art-play expression depends upon what 
the child gets out of it, rather than upon its 
ranking as a product according to adult standards, 
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is a transforming one. To look at maps as media 
for. art expression is good. But the value of it is 
not essentially geographic. At least, it is not 
necessarily so. The child may be engaged 1 
making a design of his map; he may be behaving 
as an artist. But he is not necessarily engaged in 
geographic thinking; he may not be behaving as 
a geographer. The rivers to him may be—indeed 
they often are—a design like the branching of a 
tree or the veins of a leaf, and as he splashes in 
his bright blue St. Lawrence he may be thinking 
it is flowing in, though more probably. at the 
moment he will not be thinking in geographic 
terms at all. The making of such a map will 
probably do for him just as much and just as 
little in the way of making him think in geographic 
terms, or even in the way of adding to his informa- 
tion about ‘“‘geographic facts,’ as would the mak- 
ing of a map far inferior as an art-play experi- 
ence. ‘To be sure the child is no longer the clean 
slate for the teacher to write on. Heis a designer, 
a discoverer. But not yet a geographic discoverer. 
The map is fis only in an art sense, not in a geo- 
graphic sense. 

Is it possible for children to make maps in this 
geographic sense? <A map is a record of a certain 
piece of geographic thinking. Is it possible for 
children in school to make maps which are such 
records of geographic thinking? Can a school 
aim to have map making a tool for geographic 
discoverers? My answer would be, ‘Yes, pro- 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN IN THE SHADY HILL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, WORKING ON A SHEET ROCK CEMENT MAP OF BOSTON HARBOR. 
THE CHILDREN ON THE LEFT ARE STUDYING PILOT MAPS 


vided the children first have experiences which 
lead them to geographic thinking and then have 
materials suitable for the expression of such 
thinking.”’ Indeed, I should go much further 
and say that if the schools will provide actual 
geographic experiences, together with help in 
interpreting these experiences, and then provide 
appropriate media for expression, genuine geo- 
graphic maps will inevitably follow. 

That brings us squarely to the question of what 
isa “‘geographic experience,’ what is “geographic 
thinking”? and what are “‘appropriate media’’? 
If I seem to take a roundabout route in order to 
give my answer to these questions, it is because 
the questions seem to me to involve in a funda- 
mental way our thinking about both children and 
geography. I find that the best way to keep 
my own thinking clear is to stick close to the idea 
of age levels in the matter of information, of 
methods of acquiring information, of experiences, 
of relationship-thinking, of tools, and of expres- 
sion in general. If we think of each child as hav- 
ing developed to a definite age level, our questions 
become restated until they read something like 
this: What geographic information can a five- 
year-old, a seven-year-old, a _ twelve-year-old 
understand? Through what avenues does infor- 
mation reach him? What geographic experiences 
can the school give a five-year-old, a seven- or a 
twelve-year-old which will reach him through the 
avenues of his ownage level? How far along is he 
in seeing relationships 
between different physi- 
cal phenomena, between 
human beings and the 
physical phenomena they 
livein? How, in general, 
does he register an ex- 
perience? What are his 
avenues of expression? 
What kind of tools can 
he use for his own pur- 
poses? 

Or, if we feel that stat- 
ing our questions from the 
point of view of children’s 
age levels gives us too 
slight a grip on geography 
itself, we.can cast them 
in another form. We 
can keep our eye on the 
content, the geographic 
facts, the curriculum, and 
ask at what age will the 
conception of longitude 
and latitude be useful? 
At what age will a child’s 
interest in engines en- 
large and extend until he 
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thinks in terms of trans- 
portation? At what age 
will the harbor cease to 
be merely a place where 
many boats move about, 
kick up the waters, toot 
and ring their bells; and 
become an economic cen- 
ter of trade, a meeting 
of ocean and land roads, 
a port as well as a har- 
bor? This is a more dif- 
ficult approach because 
of the lure of the logical. 
If we spread out our geo- 
graphic material before 
us, the temptation is 
almost overwhelming to 
order it in the way that is logical for us, that is 
for grown-ups, whose age levels in the matter of 
methods of acquiring information, in relationship 
thinking and in forms of expression are presum- 
ably adult. And if it be asked why the mere 
logical ordering of material is not as satisfactory 
for children as for grown-ups, I answer ‘“‘Because 
life and the experiences which life brings to 
children are not based upon a logical ordering of 
the world.’”’ Children who are less developed in 
skills than the most primitive of living peoples, 
who have less ability to think in abstract terms, 
less power to discover the relationships in two 
sets of phenomena than these same peoples, are 
thrown into a highly complex civilization which 
functions in their neighborhood without any 
reference to them. From the point of view of age 
level of understanding, it is surely ridiculous that 
a three-year-old should hear a radio, ride on a 
subway, ring a doorbell and eat from a manu- 
factured spoon. He accepts the bizarre grown- 


RELIEF MAP MADE BY SEVENTH GRADE CHILDREN IN 
SHADY HILL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
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SEVEN-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN IN THE CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL, NEW YORK, 
PLAYING WITH THEIR OUTDOOR CITY 


but unaided he 


up world; 
stand it. 
When the preposterous inappropriateness of a 
small child in the unintelligible modern, mechan- 
ized world first struck educators, their reaction 
was “Teach him about primitive man. Obliter- 
ate the world he lives in until he is able to under- 
stand it.”’ This conception of an educational 
approach to children seems to me almost as 
intellectual, as logical, as unaware of what a 
child really is, of how he learns, as would be the 
attempt to begin with a scientific explanation of 
the radio he hears, or the engineering or economic 
problem of the subway he rides in. If we could 
actually let the children live in a civilization no 
further developed than that of primitive man, 
this side-stepping method might work, though 
we must never forget that all primitive peoples 
have elaborate social habits and beliefs which 
differentiate them and the world of their think- 
ing from children almost as sharply as do our own 
social and mechanized habits and beliefs. 
Be that as it may, we cannot and do not 
teach children primitive life by letting them 
live in a world of primitive men. We do it 
by building up an artificial intellectual 
situation. ‘To be sure we let children play, 
as we let them dramatize, the facts we give 
them. But always we give them the facts; — 
they do not discover them. Superficially it 
seems an ideal set-up for the study of 
human geography; men placed in a physi- 
cal environment from which they must 
wrest food, shelter, clothing and roads 
through their own exertions. And six-year- 
old children playing at such a situation do 
transcend the literal and come through to 
certain intellectual deductions which I like to 
call relationship thinking though, of course, 
all thinking is in terms of relationships. But 
such a situation never has the bite of a real 


does not under- 
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MAP OF CHINA AND HER NEIGHBORS MADE BY A 
TEN-YEAR-OLD GIRL IN THE WALDEN SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


experience. And all the human geography of which 
the children are a part is left untapped by the school. 
And all the discoveries which they make as they 
come into contact with their own food, their own 
shelter, their own clothing, and their own roads 
are neglected or left to chance interpretation. 
Geography and history approached logically 
‘an hardly get a child to ‘‘the here’ and ‘“‘the now”’ 
before he is eleven or twelve. Yet all this time he 
has been living in the midst of geography and his- 
tory, all this time his life has been a geographic 
and historical response to certain fundamental 
needs in a given physical environment with a 
given past. If the school must come down the 
ages with the children as primitive men them- 
selves came down the ages, it will not reach New 
York City or San Francisco or Kansas or wherever 
the school children happen to live until two educa- 
tional tragedies have happened. First, the vivid 
first-hand explorations of the children into the 
world around them, will have passed by without 
being organized into geographic thinking; the 
children’s first great laboratory experience will 
have left no record or habits of observation or of 
thinking except by chance. Second, the children 
will have passed the age when exploration through 
their own bodies—their eyes and ears and fingers 
and legs—is their natural method of learning. 
They will have become accustomed to a vicarious 
method of learning, having facts presented to 
them which someone else has discovered and 
logical relationships explained to them which 
someone else has thought out. Laboratory 
methods for them, henceforward, will be looking 
up books or other ordered material written as 
short cuts to investigations. Tools of learning 
will be devices for remembering, not devices for 
investigation. Of course, these two educational 
tragedies do not always occur because children 
cannot always be put down, even by a powerful 


body of organized adults. They escape and 
learn “on their own” from their living out- 
side the school. They may even become real 
geographers. But this is in spite of and not 
because of the school’s procedure. 

There is space left only for so brief a state- 
ment of a different procedure that it must 
sound arbitrary and certainly is much over- 
simplified. It will hardly convince anyone 
who does not already believe in the following 
analysis. Nevertheless I shall try to state 
certain general educational beliefs, to show 
their application to geography in particular 
and to suggest the place of map making at 
each stage. The procedure which I will try 
to outline seems to me to utilize the vivid- 
ness of first-hand contacts, while at the 
same time it protects the child from the 
confusion of our complex civilization. 

To begin with, young children are primarily 
interested in and learn about things with which 
they can come into first-hand contact, things 
which they can push or climb over, or see or smell 
or hear or feel. Their play is primarily in sense 
and motor terms and its content is the reliving of 
personal experience, principally of things that 
move: animals, trains, automobiles and the like. 
In the very early years, these sense and motor 
experiences are satisfactory in themselves; that 
is, a child is content to use a hill to slide down or an 
elevator to ride up and down in, without asking, 
‘““Why’’; he is content to feel the heat of an engine, 
to hear its bell and smell its smoke without ask- 
ing, ‘“‘Where is it going?” or “What makes it 
go?”’ A geography curriculum at this age level, 
under six, should contain thorough acquaintance 
through first-hand sense or motor experiences with 


(Continued on page 57) 


FIRST MAP OF A SIX-YEAR-OLD GIRL IN THE CITY 

AND COUNTRY SCHOOL SHOWING TWO FERRY TRIPS 

TAKEN OVER A WEEK-END. THE FIRST WAS FROM 

MANHATTAN TO STATEN ISLAND; THE SECOND 
FROM STATEN ISLAND TO BROOKLYN 
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Kindergarten-Primary 
Unification in the Seattle 


School System 


By HELEN M. REYNOLDs, Supervisor 


®|N Seattle the conditions under which any 
teacher may secure appointment to the 
i corp, the election and certification, are 
S| the same for the kindergarten teacher as 
1} for any teacher in the elementary grades. 
No special kindergarten certificate is issued. 
The kindergarten teacher meets the same condi- 
tions as the third-grade teacher. If her record 
shows training and experience which fit her to 
teach successfully in the first grade she is particu- 
larly fortunate, as we value in our new teachers the 
ability to serve the system in a variety of situa- 
tions. A first-grade teacher who will as readily 
and competently take a kindergarten class, if the 
needs of the system make such a change of work 
necessary, is more desirable, other things being 
equal, than one narrowly confined to a particular 
group. The single salary schedule recently 
adopted in Seattle, the provisions for sabbatical 
leave, and our rating plan, all apply alike to the 
kindergarten and first-grade teacher as well as to 
those in other divisions of the school service. 

The direct supervision of the daily school life of 
the five and six year old is under the care of the 
principal of the school. Giving special attention 
to the careful planning and carrying out of a 
worth-while program of activities, the director 
of kindergarten and primary schools joins with 
the principal and the teacher in the improvement 
of living and learning conditions at each stage. 
Supervisors of art, music and physical education 
visit both grades. All of these specialists have 
been willing to give time for careful study of the 
philosophy underlying the education of young 
children. They co-operate with the principal and 
the general supervisor in helping the teacher in the 
work she finds needed by her group. If the 
teacher finds new material in music worthy of use 
from her standpoint, she uses the specialist as an 
expert to determine its value musically. In 
these days of so large “‘a number of things” it 
often takes the help of the art teacher to make us 
‘“‘as happy as kings” by determining a good selec- 
tion and arrangement of creative materials. The 
specialist in physical education helps us to under- 


A SECOND-GRADE BUILDING ACTIVITY FOR 
TEACHING COMMUNITY LIFE AND 
ARITHMETIC 

Seattle Public Schools 


stand and determine the physiological age of the 
little child and so helps correct early physical 
defects and provide the right type of activity. 
Both the kindergarten and first-grade teacher 
profit by advice as to technic in special subjects, 
if all concerned keep clearly in mind that the 
happiness and right development of the children 
is the first consideration. This ideal prevents 
undue emphasis on technic before the child is 
physiologically, mentally or emotionally ready 
for such emphasis. 

The curriculum for both the kindergarten and 
the first grade is planned in advance, not as a 
procedure which cannot be altered, but as a 
series of significant activities through which we 
seek to arrive at desired outcomes. The kinder- 
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10 AMERICAN 
garten teachers, working in committees for two 
years, formulated a tentative curriculum for the 
kindergarten. This curriculum recognizes sub- 
ject-matter in a brief outline for the year, as 
developed in the kindergarten curriculum sent 
out by the United States Bureau of Education. 
This outline is elaborated in terms of conducts 
suited to our own situation. The beginnings of 
all subjects listed in the first-grade curriculum are 
noted. Pamphlets such as “‘A Day in a Kinder- 
garten” and “Units of Experience Illustrative of 
the Way in which Conducts, Listed in the Cur- 
riculum, take Place in a Social Setting” help to 
‘make possible the realization of the curriculum in 
groups of children playing and working with 
their teachers. Our bulletin, ‘Suggestions for 
Differentiated Work with the Older Group,” 
helps provide for the children nearing the learning 
stage of the normal six-year-old. All first-grade 
teachers are provided with a copy of this curricu- 
lum. It has been found specially helpful to 
teachers of the junior-primary group and in those 
first grades of our schools having no kindergartens. 
Serving somewhat the purpose of a project 
curriculum and intended to give a bird’s-eye 
view of our work from the standpoint of a child’s 
actual living, both kindergarten and first grade 
are included in the “Course of Study in Terms of 
Children’s Activities.” This suggests a progres- 
sive program for the child from his entrance into 
kindergarten through the third grade as follows: 


1. Activities for Maintaining Life and Health.* 
2. Practical Activities and the Means of Their 
Pursuit. 


* Bonser, ‘“The Elementary School Curriculum.” 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE ARE SIMILAR 


Seattle Public Schools 
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3. Civic and Other Regulative Activities. 
4. Recreational Activities. The Use of Leisure. 


Though we believe in the possibilities of the 
child-centered school, we still feel that there is 
need and place for the carefully worked-out 
subject-matter course of study which helps in 
determining the selection of materials, aids in 
diagnosis of difficulties, and discusses the technic 
of teaching. In the revision of the curriculum 
study for the elementary school, which has been 
under way in Seattle for the past three years, the 
kindergarten as well as the first grade has been 
included in the planning by all committees. 
Each committee has shown a desire not to impose 
any requirements upon the teachers of the five 
or six-year-olds which would in any way limit 
the opportunities for natural development of 
their natural capacities. 

In all courses for all grades the program of work 
is in terms of suggested activities through which 
desired outcomes may be reached. The working 
out of the social studies’ program, ‘‘Community 
Life,” has been of particular value in aiding the 
development of centers of interest out of which 
come many plans for individual projects of 
great worth to the children. Our ‘Course of 
Study” reports are rendered in terms of activities 
for the primary grades as well as for the kinder- 
garten. The following articles describing proj- 
ects in Seattle classrooms are typical of this 
aspect of our attempt to stress the human side of 
our work in all grades—the doing, through which 
learning results: 

“Bringing the Tree Dwellers into the School- 
room,” by Dorothea Jackson in AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, April, 1929. 

“Neighborhood Studies,’ by Helen 
M. Reynolds, in ‘‘Childhood Education,” 
March, 1926. 


Seattle has a standard furniture and 
equipment list for both kindergarten and 
first grade, as well as for all elementary 
grades. The lists for kindergarten and 
first grade are similar. They include 
tables and chairs suited to the size of the 
children and cabinets for the children’s 
work; a list based on a study of our 
needs, of the equipment in other progres- 
sive school systems, and of our available 
budget. : All new buildings are planned 
on this basis. All old buildings are being 
brought up to standard as fast as other 
needs will allow. Kindergarten rooms 
are at present larger than first-grade 
rooms. Additional space has recently 
been allowed to all elementary school 
classrooms. It is our belief that the little 
child who was a member of the kinder- 
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garten group last week needs as much 
space for activities and fully as much to 
“do with” this week when he enters, in 
mid-year, the first-grade room. 

Materials for industrial and fine arts 
activities are supplied to all kindergarten 
and first-grade children from the same 
list. Up to the present time we have 
not been able to afford the large floor 
blocks for the first grades, but believe they 
would be valuable there also. Books 
for the library table in both kindergarten 
and first grade have been provided. A 
selection from the same book list is made 
to meet the needs of either group. 

The time apportionment is a flexible 
one for both the five and six-year-old. 
The time allotment is for the week, not 
for the day. It is intended to preserve 
for each child a balanced school diet, not to 
limit in any way the good he may receive. 
“Each day’s program must, in fact, be made 
anew to suit the daily needs of the group and 
those of the individual.” (Seattle Bulletin, 
“The Time Apportionment in Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades,’ August, 1928.) The program 
with interpretation of terms is quoted here. 
It is believed that a flexible program for 
grades succeeding the kindergarten is a basic 
necessity in unifying the program of educa- 
tional living for the five-year-old with that of 
the succeeding years of the elementary schools. 


INTERPRETATION OF TERMS. 


Recreational Activities—Games, Free Play, Physi- 
cal Education. 


This term includes those activities of the school 
day which particularly deal with the preservation 
of life and health. Consult table of contents, 
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EXCURSIONS FOR STUDYING THE NEIGHBORHOOD ARE A 
PART OF THE PRIMARY AS WELL AS THE 
KINDERGARTEN COURSE 


Seattle Public Schools 


‘Kindergarten Curriculum,” “Course of Study in 
Terms of Children’s Activities,’ and ‘‘Course of 
Study in Physical Education.” This apportion- 
ment includes the recess periods. Games and 
free play should be used as needed during the day 
to prevent or relieve fatigue. 


Community Life—Nature Study, Hygiene, His- 
tory, Citizenship, Fine and Industrial Arts, 
Music, Arithmetical Experiences. 


Some phase of nature study, history, citizen- 
ship, or arithmetical experience will often provide 
the large group project for a grade. Fine and 
industrial arts in the field of picture study or 
activities in creative art may also provide group 
projects. As a medium of expression, all projects 
will find aid in the practice of fine and industrial 
arts. In the same way, music will also aid other 
projects. In the field of creative music or music 
appreciation, class projects will arise. 


(Cut off this portion of sheet before posting) 


TIME 


APPORTIONMENT 


Total Minutes of Recitation and Study per Week 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES Community LIFE ENGLISH Dritt PROJECTS 
GRADE Fine vidual 
Phys-| Nature | History| and Arith- Read- Arith- | Projects 
Games| Free} ical | Study | Citizen-| Indus- | Music | metic | Litera- ing Writing | Spelling | metic 
Play | Edu- | Hygiene | ship trial Experi- | ture | Phonics Drill 
cation Arts ence 
Kindergarten 250 350 125 
I 75 125 50 75 100 125 7 100 475 50 100 
II 75 125 50 *100 125 Ti 150 **100 450 75 75 100 
Il 75 125 50 7100 $125 125 75 75 **150 300 75 100 175 100 


*Alternating with History and Citizenship. 
** Alternating with Composition. 
tIncluding Geography. 
tAlternating with 


eading related to any phase of community life study. 
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English—Literature, Reading and Phonics. 


‘English also furnishes the source of large group 
projects. This is particularly true in the study 
of literature; dramatization, play making, com- 
position of original stories : and verse. The present 
tendency in program making seems to be away 
from that of chopping up the day in short periods 
of ten to twenty minutes. Some teachers are 
finding that a long period for reading of all types, 
the groups changing from day to day as new 
needs develop, is much more satisfactory. Reme- 
dial work, including needed phonetic instruction, 
should be given to groups and individuals whose 
needs demand it. 

Drill Projects. 

These are arranged for as need arises in connec- 
tion with each subject. Drill periods should be 
brief, animated, and so planned that they give 
drill on phases needing it. The drill should apply 
to immediate needs. ‘To the degree that they are 
“realized needs,” the results will tend to be more 
permanent. 


Individual Projects. 

The time allotted to individual projects is to be 
used as needed by groups or individuals at the 
discretion of the teacher. It need not appear on 
the program as a separate period, but may be 
included in the time assigned to drill projects, 
group work in phonies or remedial reading, 
opportunities for creative work. It is designed 


to lay special emphasis on the constant need for 
keeping in mind the individual. 


THE KINDERGARTEN GROUP, WE BELIEVE, NEED AS MUCH SPACE FOR ACTIVITY 
NEXT TERM IN THE FIRST-GRADE ROOM 


Seattle Public Schools 


The term work period is not used in our time 
apportionment. The time given to this period 
may be substituted for the time allotted to any 
subject when creative work related to that subject 
is going on in this period. The period may be 
given each day, the children being encouraged to 
enter the room as soon as they come to school and 
the work continuing to 9:15 or 9:20. This plan 
seems to work well in the kindergarten, junior- 
primary and first grades. Some teachers use 
the same plan with profit in the second and third 
grades. Others find a longer period twice a 
week more profitable. In some cases, the results 
seem better if the work period is placed at the 
close of one of the sessions. This work period 
may include individual or group projects arising 
out of individual or class needs. As in all work of 
the day, the degree of purposeful child activity 
should be as great as the best efforts of the teacher- 
leader can inspire. The wise, skillful guidance 
of the teacher is a necessity. Standards of 
excellence are needed in all situations. 

No day should pass without some opportunity 
for a child to follow up his own worth-while 
desires. All subjects in the day’s work offer 
opportunities for creative effort, if we as teachers 
discover them. Initiative and originality are 
not inconsistent, as Dr. Thorndike points out, 
with obedience and industry. Each teacher is 
free to provide this opportunity in the way that 
seems, under her working conditions, most practi- 
cable. Provision for opportunity for creative 
effort should be indicated on the program. It 
should be noted that if choice of work is lim- 
ited to spare time, the 
slow child will seldom 
complete assigned 
tasks in time for any 
chance to carry out 
his own purposes. He 
‘an ill afford to lose 
the training in plan 
making and executing 
with resultant satis- 
faction. 

The provision of a 
report card for the 
kindergarten, and the 
“humanizing”’ of the 
first-grade report card 
has resulted in a 
“habit” type of report 
for the children of 
both grades. We be- 
lieve the kindergarten 
report has aided in 
securing recognition 
from the parents of 
the kindergarten as 
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an educative institution. The evolution of our 
present report cards for both kindergarten 
and primary grades has been a slow one, the 
result of the co-operation of teachers, princi- 
pals and supervisors. This is the first year in 
which our kindergarten children have had a 
message of this type to carry home to the parents. 
They have been appreciative in their comments. 
The report has served to dignify the child’s 
program. Regular attendance seems more impor- 
tant to the father and mother. The keeping of 
this definite record of progress in the kindergarten 
leads to a more understanding conference between 
the kindergartner and the first-grade teacher. 
The first-grade teacher of today is eager to dis- 
cover whether she is utilizing all that the child 
brings into the first-grade room. The kinder- 
garten teacher is open-minded in her honest 
effort to discover if the first-grade program really 
has a strong foundation in a careful analysis of 
child needs in the kindergarten. 

In Seattle, transfer from kindergarten teaching 
to work in the primary grades or the reverse is 
encouraged if the teacher’s training and experience 
justify the belief that she will fit one situation as 
well as the other. This tends to enrich the work 
in each field as well.as to unify it. Kindergarten 
teachers too often are unacquainted with the 
technics needed in the teaching of beginning 
reading. Those who venture into first-grade 
teaching and successfully acquire the necessary 
skill, return to the kindergarten with eyes opened 
to the possibilities of building u;) a strong reading 
readiness which in no way interferes with the 
development of a social consciousness in the five- 
year-old. The third-grade teacher who chooses 
to undertake kindergarten teaching, and gives 
time to the understanding of its underlying 
philosophy frequently brings into the situation 
the ability to develop in the children a type of 
thinking and planning which is not always found 
in the work of a teacher who does not venture 
beyond the doors of the kindergarten. Dealing 
with children at different stages of learning clears 
our vision as to the significance of certain ten- 
dencies in behavior, certain attitudes which may 
seem unimportant at one stage. We need to keep 
in mind at any stage the ultimate effect of tend- 
encies then apparent in a child’s behavior. Mov- 
ing with a group from kindergarten into first 
grade and then on into second grade gives one a 
different understanding of the results of one’s 
leadership of the group. We understand how 
habits may break down, what the unexpected 
situation may bring about in the way of results. 

Both kindergarten and first-grade teachers are 
members of our Grade Club. In addition to this 
our Kindergarten-Primary Council has _ been 
organized for professional study. The Kinder- 


READING IS A NATURAL OUTGROWTH OF 
THIS FIRST-GRADE ‘‘THREE BEARS" HOUSE 


Seattle Public Schools 


garten’ Club, an organization of many years’ 
standing, generously gave up its separate organi- 
zation in the desire to unify effort. Last year a 
kindergarten teacher was elected chairman of 
the council. Two years ago the office was held 
by a teacher in the second grade. The Super- 
intendent’s Advisory Council elected by the Grade 
Club always includes a teacher from each group. 
In the professional study carried on in the 
teachers’ own organizations and in the group 
meetings arranged by supervisors and directors, 
the kindergarten and first grade are often treated 
as a unit, different aspects of the same stage of 
growth. The titles listed for our professional 
libraries indicate the effort to obtain a common 
viewpoint. The study of such books as ‘Unified 
Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching” by 
Parker and Temple, and “The Conduct Curric- 
ulum”’ by Patty Hill, with a view to gain help in 
our work can hardly fail to bring about a more 
unified understanding of the needs of children at 
different ages. The study of educational philoso- 
phy with the presentation of reports drawn from 
experiments with children of different ages always 
contributes to a wider application of fundamental 
principles. Some principals have aided this inte- 
gration of effort by arranging for interchange of 
visits in the building between the kindergarten 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Tell the 
Children 


Stories 


By BeRTINE WESTON 


*“‘A SWEDISH FAIRY TALE,’’ PAINTED BY CARL LARSON 


Courtesy, City Art Museum, St. Louis 


TORY ‘TELLING, considered, carries 
>} one’s vision to scenes of glorious and 
X78) touching antiquity. The tellers of the 
it} pounded; the transmitters of legends and 
history; the grannies of age-old tradition whose 
stories are part of Celtic folk-lore, of Germanic 
myths, of Asiatic wonder-tales, these are but 
younger brothers and sisters to generations of 
story-tellers. There was a time when story- 
telling was the chief of the arts of entertainment ; 
kings and warriors could ask for nothing better; 
serfs and children were satisfied with nothing less. 
In all times there have been occasional revivals of 
this old and beautiful art but perhaps never has 
story-telling so nearly reached a recognized level 
of dignity as now. Sometimes the demand for 
stories is made solely in the interests of literary 
culture, sometimes in far ampler and vaguer rela- 
tions; but whatever the reason given, the conclu- 
sion is the same: “Tell the children stories!” 
Were we to embark upon a magic-carpet voyage 
to visit some of the old story-tellers, we would 
first see a group of young American Indians, 
crouching close to earth beside their night fire, 
listening to old tales of giants who lived in the 
North, of the great wind-bird who makes the 


storms, and the spirits that live in singing waters. 
Our next stop would be at a village in the African 
forest, where we would hear tales of the wonderful 
doings of animals; the antelope, the leopard, the 
turtle, and even Br’er Rabbit. Going North we 
would find a group of dusky Arabs in the public 
market-place listening as a professional story- 
teller entertains the crowd. 

In China and Japan we would find the story- 
teller in the public market-place. In the far 
East yellow-robed priests, with palm-leaf books in 
their laps, would be found telling the birth stories 
of the Buddha. In the far North a group of 
Kskimo children listens to stories of ancient times, 
tales like many of the myths that have come to us 
from the Icelandic Norse. In rural Germany, in 
Normandy, in the Highlands and the country 
districts of Ireland, wherever there is still a trace 
of unwritten literature, and folk-tales still survive, 
we would find remains of story-telling customs 
which have outlived the centuries. There we 
would find the warm fireside, the music, the eager 
faces listening to the strange stories of the travel- 
ing story-teller, who perhaps combines with his 
art the practical trade of shoemaker or tailor. 
Returning to the present, we ask ourselves, what 
stories shall we tell? 
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The place and value of myths in story-telling 
are perplexing. The Greek myth is often too 
obtuse for the modern child. At the time of the 
highest intellectual culture in Greece, life was a 
still pool which mirrored beauty, only because 
life was there quiescent in its elemental virtue. 
As a result much of the art and the mythology of 
the Greek is unsuited to children; it is too 
symbolic, «esthetic, too subtle. However the 
Greek myths can be used in two ways; one 
method is to retell the myth as a nature story and 
so carry it back, as it were, to the main line of 
culture development. The second and simpler 
way is to use the myth as an adventure story. 
Many of them may be treated as separate tales. 
More suitable for the child of our nation than 
the Greek mythology is the Norse, because it is 
nearer to nature and less esthetic. The Norse 
drama of the gods tells the story of the world from 
the beginning to the end. It is a strong dramatic 
cycle. The death of Balder the Beautiful, the 
great scene at the funeral pyre when the burning 
ship is borne out to sea; the binding of the Fenris 
wolf; the feast of ASgir; the capture and punish- 
ment of Loki; the last great battle, all are highly 
dramatic and form a continuity of thought. 
Norse mythology is the great nature religion which 
contains just the elément of strength our young 
people need. 

In the epic story we have valuable means of 
culture for the child, especially for the age of 
early adolescence from twelve or thirteen on. 
At the beginning of adolescence the youth comes 
to clear self-consciousness; now he wishes to 
know life as applied to himself and his own needs. 
He becomes avowedly the hero, interested in the 
epic which portrays ideal human life. The great 
epics are made up of separate stories which have 
survived as sagas and legends, and sometimes as 
true stories, finally wrought out in poetic form. 
Thestory-tellerneeds a wide acquaintancewith epic 
stories, not only the great poems but stories of na- 
tional heroes,—Robin Hood, King Arthur, Roland, 
Hiawatha and Glooscap. The great epic stories 
of the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Au‘neid, and Niebe- 
lungenlied should be studied. All are now acces- 
sible in English translation and in various story 
forms. 

Biography is the story-teller’s best field in 
teaching history because it presents the unified and 
dramatic story. It has a wide range and calls for 
all the story-teller’s art. One may use the facts of 
almost any life to tell a story that is great, if one 
has genius enough to see it in its widest relation 
and deepest meaning. Not only kings and 
warriors may furnish facts for the biographical 
story, but pioneers, explorers, reformers, hunters, 
captains of industry, all are of historic worth to 
the extent that the story-teller can select facts 


from their careers in such a way as to convey 
values to the child. The historian is not a mere 
relator of facts; he is an artist who creates a 
mood. The story-teller who takes a story from 
the hands of the historian must continue these 
efforts. 

There are a large number of stories, both ancient 
and modern, which can loosely be classed as 
purposive. Their prototype is the fable, which 
is typically an animal story in which some lesson 
of morality or practical wisdom is purposely 
taught. This type of story more often plays over 
the surface, without reaching the depths of the 
mind; yet it has a place in the work of the story- 
teller. The fable may be used as a reminder 
expressing larger themes and feelings which have 
already been established in the mind, but to 
depend upon them in the effort to teach morality is 
superficial. These stories do not sufficiently 
broaden experience, and they do not usually 
stir deep response except in humor. 

We will study stories then, asking ourselves 
“what emotion does this story stimulate? By 
its unpleasant situation and images does it 
inspire fear in a child? Does it make a child 
happy because of its bubbling good humor? 
Does it create a feeling of sympathy, courage, 
grief, anger, malice, charity, or temperance?” 

Each one of the emotions is characterized by 
bodily expression and we can almost mold charac- 
ter and influence a child’s future life activity by 
means of the stories which we tell him. The 
power of the story to express our ideals and to 
affect the listener’s character is as old as the idea 
of story-telling, and that is so old that primitive 
man practiced it in his first effort to adorn the 
account of some encounter with an enemy. 
Stories express the hopes of mankind. Primitive 
man felt the futility of his struggle against the 
physical forces of cold, darkness, hunger, thirst, 
disease and death, just as we today become dis- 
heartened in our battles against the subtler powers 
of disappointment, the disloyalty of others, and 
our own moral weaknesses. What, then, could 
be more natural in such circumstances than that 
our prehistoric forbears should dream of a sun- 
hero whose shafts of eternal light could overpower . 
the dragon of darkness; of a goddess whose cornu- 
copia of wealth poured out fruits in abundance; 
or of a being from the air whose magic was strong 
to stay death and heal all wounds and hurts? 
In some such way, it seems, the first myths arose 
and grew and changed with frequent telling until 
they became comparatively fixed. And so today 
we turn more often to those stories that embody 
our hopes. We find that stories hold our interest 
because they transport us to a realm where 
events work out in somewhat the way that seems 
to us to be typical of life, either as it is or as we 
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should like it to be. The place of the moral in the 
story takes care of itself in the conscience of the 
child if the story is well arranged and adequately 
told. The part of the story-teller therefore is to 
select such stories as will lead the child to form 
sound moral judgments. Such judgments are 
inevitably stimulated through hearing such 
stories as “David and Goliath,” ‘Reynard the 
Fox,” “Balder the Beautiful,’ and others that 
raise issues of conduct. 

Let us see the effect of stories on the personality 
of the child. To develop personality by story- 
telling means, first, to implant ideals. We will 
show that a certain course of conduct brings 
happiness or through the disappointing action and 
climax of a story, that wrong ideals are related to 
various unhappy results. Second, personality is 
developed by those stories which lead to action. 
What we all need in greater measure is dynamic 
personality. It is not enough that the child be 
led to form judgments as to what is right and 
wrong in the action of the story-people, he 
must be inspired to right conduct; inspired 
by the example, excited by the allurement 
of the possible, he should be led out of himself 
by stories of achievement. When a story takes 
hold of the imagination its power for good or 
evil is great. Think how an unworthy motive 
may be inhibited and a noble one substituted by 
the story of “White Fang” retold for children. 
There are many other phases of personality which 
may be influenced by the story. The morbid 
brooding child may be drawn from over-sensitive- 
ness, the stolid awakened, the shallow deepened, 
and the morally obtuse quickened in what we call 
conscience. 

The basis of selection of children’s stories is 
twofold: 


1. The child himself as a basis: 


The very young child lives in the immediate 
present. He sees things in the concrete. He 
cannot reason farther than from cause to immedi- 
ate effect, therefore the language of his stories 
should be simple. As his experience broadens 
and his mental power increases, the content of his 
stories should advance in proportion. Rhymes 
lead into poetry, the cumulative and rhythmic 
stories give place to animal stories. In these his 
feeling of kinship with all life finds happy expres- 
sion. As his concepts increase and widen, his 
orderly imaginative powers grow greater. His 
sense of the dramatic becomes more keen and at 
the age of about six years fairy tales come to have 
first place in his affections. In them his love of 
beauty, his sense of the mysterious and the 
supernatural find satisfaction. Through them 


impressions of vital truths are made upon him, 
for fairy tales always embody truths which 
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primitive man discovered about himself, about 
nature, about God. 

From this age through the early adolescent 
period, or up to ten or twelve years, the love of the 
hero develops. Tales of the fairy prince, the 
dauntless youngest son, lead naturally to the semi- 
mythic heroes of the epic. Robin Hood, King 
Arthur and his Knights, thrill the ten-year-old 
and set him dreaming of heroic deeds. But at 
this age romance should be supplemented with 
factual stories. The biographical hero, history 
stories, nature stories, begin to form a wonder 
world as fascinating as the fairy world has been . 
This blending of chivalry, romance and fact 
should be continued through the middle years of 
the adolescent period. If the foundation of right 
choice is carefully developed through the years to 
sixteen, the result will befelt not only in the matter 
of taste for good reading, but the boy or girl will 
have a more wholesome, more vigorous attitude 
toward life. 


2. Literary quality as a basis: 


The presentation of vigorous, wholesome images 
is a characteristic of the best literature. Litera- 
ture expresses in artistic form the highest which the 
human spirit knows. Children’s stories must be 
selected with such standards well in mind. The 
parent, the teacher or the story-teller who is 
to guide the choice of the child’s mental food 
should be sure that his own standards are high. 
He should first enrich his own personality through 
an understanding of the essential values of 
literature and of life. The person whose life is 
colorless, whose emotions are pallid, whose experi- 
ence is narrow, whose appreciation of beauty is 
undeveloped, whose knowledge of literature is 
limited, should face squarely the fact that he is not 
the one to guide the development of a child. He 
should kindle the flame in his own life before he 
attempts to pass on the torch. The child 
responds instantly to the life quality, both in the 
individual and the story. 

In choosing the story consider well the begin- 
ning. The telling of many a story has been 
handicapped, if not quite defeated, by unnecessary 
and therefore bad preliminaries. The tale may 
be compared to a chain, each link of which is an 
event, an incident, a step forward in the sequence 
of the narrative. Climax is the high point in the 
action of the story. It comes just when the 
struggle can grow no more intense and reward 
comes to the hero or heroine, or both. When you 
are through stop. 

The story-teller should be in sympathy with 
the story. Good work can no more be done by 
one on whom the story has not laid its hands in 
genuine appeal than by an actor who has never 
been aroused by his play. In either case the 
(Continued on page 60) 


TYPICAL SHOSHONE CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


Going to School 


in Death Valley 


By EvuGENE CRAIG 


TINY one-room school for Indian chil- 
dren at Furnace Creek Ranch in the 
heart of Death Valley, California, is one 
of the most unique of rural educational 
plants both in its environment and in the 
problems presented by its pupils. A dozen Sho- 
shone families live in a small village of tents beside 
the ranch, which is the only permanent white 
settlement entirely within the valley. The Indian 
men work for the ranch foreman, irrigating the 
land with water piped down from the mountains, 
cultivating and harvesting the crops and looking 
after the herd of cattle. The Indian women 
perform their primitive household tasks in the 
dusty tents, and the Indian children had been 
running wild with little or no schooling until the 
schoolhouse was built. 

At first the children were very shy about 
attending school, but soon they all became so 
interested that even the little folks of two and 
three years cried to go. The teacher set aside 
Sunday morning for these insistent youngsters 


and they were delighted to pore over picture 
books, the first they had ever seen, and to play 
games in the schoolhouse. 

As many of the children had never been to 
school before and most of them spoke little or no 
English, the teacher’s problems were many and 
difficult in the beginning. She knew Spanish and 
that helped a bit, since some of the children 
knew more Spanish than English words. ‘The 
teacher at once began taking lessons in the Indian 
tongue from the only woman in camp who had 
been to a government Indian school and who could 
speak and understand English. The little chil- 
dren were glad to help by telling the Indian names 
for things. The older ones were more timid and 
self-conscious about it. Some of the young men 
who went to the night classes for adults spoke 
fairly good English. 

But to the teacher, Miss Nell Henderson, who 
started this unique school and who has specialized 
in the education of foreign children, the mere 
classroom teaching was a small part of her task, 
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THE SWIMMING POOL AT FURNACE CREEK RANCH 
ADJOINS THE SCHOOL 


difficult and taxing as this was. She felt that the 
school work must relate as closely as possible to 
the strangely primitive lives of the pupils and 
should aid the parents in meeting the demands of 
the white man’s civilization. 

The Death Valley Indians are descendants of 
nomadic outlaw tribes who, over half a century 
ago, broke away from a neighboring reservation 
and set up their lookouts in the wild mountain 
ranges that hem the valley. From these inacces- 
sible hiding places they sallied forth to attack and 
plunder the few travelers who passed. The 
present families live peaceably enough, working 
for the Mexican foreman during the winter when 
Death Valley is comfortably cool. About the 
first of May the whole camp migrates, taking the 
precipitous trail up into the high Panamints where 
the Indians spend the summers. Some of the 
men herd cattle up there and others go down to 
the ranch to harvest the alfalfa and to take back 
supplies. In September they all return to the 
ranch. 

With such a background and heritage it is no 
wonder that the children are a bit unusual. 
They present a puzzling combination of indolence 
and restlessness, of cunning treachery and sunny 
friendliness, of sullen or fiery brutality and child- 
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ish happiness and simplicity. The teacher found 
some admirable qualities to build upon when 
she appealed sympathetically to the racial pride 
and sense of achievement which still survive in 
this fragment of a broken and disintergrated 
people. They are proud of their Indian lineage, 
even though pitifully envious at times of the 
white man’s attainments and possessions. And 
they too often admire his least deserving qualities. 

Miss Henderson sought to build upon this 
foundation of race consciousness by giving due 
credit to the remarkable handcraft skill and to the 
courage and nobility of the best in Indian charac- 
ter. She made the schoolroom a museum, in a 
small way, for typical Indian objects. She 
bought some baskets from the women who had 
kept up the old basketry craft in which their 
grandmothers excelled, and she encouraged the 
mothers to teach basketry to their children. One 
of the women made a small model of a papoose 
cradle. A boy made a handsome bow and set of 
arrows. Decorative bead work, which all of the 
Indians liked to do, found a place in the school- 
room. Without any instruction, the children 
have learned to model clay figures, especially 
animals, with remarkable skill, and rows of these 
made of desert clay as white as marble form 
decorative friezes above  blackboards and 
windows. 

The teacher strives to utilize the native Indian 
keenness of observation by taking walks with the 
children and having them tell her the Indian 
names for what they see. She then teaches them 
the English names. When they return to the 
schoolhouse they write the English names, use 
them in the simplest sentences and perhaps make 
pictures of the objects named. In conversational 
classes the teacher asks a child to do something. 
If he cannot understand the words, he gets their 
meaning through pantomime or the other chil- 
dren explain in Indian dialect. -The child is 
asked to go to the blackboard, for instance. He 
does this. Then each of the children asks some- 
one to go to the blackboard. After they have 
learned one sentence thoroughly they tell what 
has been done, as ‘“‘John went to the blackboard.” 
Many similar action sentences are used as a 
language drill. ‘I rolled my ball.” “TI closed 
my book.” The little folks learn rapidly in this 
way, especially by repeating over and over 
sentences that are nearly alike. “TIT rock my doll.”’ 
“T hold my doll.” “I dress my doll.” These 
sentences often fall into rhythmic paragraphs, 
similar to the Indian’s own working chants which 
he likes to sing at his tasks. So English is 
developed through building upon familiar habits. 

Both boys and girls are interested in sewing, 
cooking, carpentry, basket weaving and beading. 
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They-cut paper, sew cardboard, work with reeds 
and raffia. The boys are encouraged to make 
tables and stools for their homes. The girls hem 
lunch cloths and handkerchiefs, make aprons 
and dresses. 

The children’s knowledge of nature is made a 
basis for many reading and language lessons, also 
for counting and other number work. They 
make scrapbooks by pasting in pictures cut from 
old magazines, writing names below the pictures, 
and combining the pictures so as to tell a simple 
story. They make pictures with colored crayons 
of things on the ranch, in the desert and at the 
nearest mining camp, pictures of animals, flowers, 
birds, insects, tents, buildings. They model 
amazingly well, making mountain sheep, ponies 
and men on horseback. With these they compose 
little picture dramas of men driving horses in the 
mountains, of cowboys breaking horses, of ani- 
mals and buildings at the ranch. From these 
stories and plays of their own experience they 
turn to books, eager to read about the pictures. 
The most advanced pupils write letters about 
what they are doing, what they see and what goes 
on in the little world of school, ranch and camp. 
The Indian child’s natural gift for pantomime, 
his keen observation and his sense of the dramatic 
find expression in the scrapbooks, the drawing 
and paper cutting, the projects utilizing modeled 
men and animals. 

Games of buying and selling are played to teach 
counting and making change. Number work 
activities are used, such as clapping the hands to 
count. Blocks and other objects are counted; 
children are counted and grouped in two’s, 
three’s and more. ‘There is a small 
provision store at the ranch and the 
children buy supplies there and so 
have actual practice in arithmetic. 
Simple lessons in geography begin 
with their own desert valley about 
which they already know a great 
deal. From this they are led to a 
study of neighboring camps, rivers, 
towns, railroads and climates. The 
appeal of wild life and of the out- 
doors is used whenever possible. 
Stories of trees, birds, rocks, nature 
poems and pictures appeal to the 
children. History begins with tales 
of Indian heroes, especially those 
who helped their own people and 
gained the respect of white men. 
Stories are read about famous white 
scouts and frontiersmen who made 
friends with the Indians,° such as 
Kit Carson and Daniel Boone. A 
few practical lessons in civics are 
based upon local affairs and also 
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bring in something of the sense of loyalty which 
the Indian feels for his tribe. 

All of the school work is made as practical as 
possible, related intimately to the everyday life 
and experience of the pupils. The work in bas- 
ketry and beading correlates well with primary 
arithmetic. Singing and reciting in concert help 
the children to learn English, and it appeals to 
the sense of rhythm, which is markedly developed 
in all Indians. Whatever is creditable in Indian 
life and thought is used as a basis for new learning, 
so that the children may retain their sense of 
racial self-respect and also be led most directly 
and easily to new fields of interest and experience. 

Simple health and courtesy habits are taught 
in connection with games and school activities. 
The children wash windows and desks, help to 
clean the schoolhouse and the yard. They cook, 
wash dishes, wash tea towels and lunch cloths at 
the schoolhouse. The older girls wash their 
own dresses at home and are encouraged to have 
always a clean dress for school, to wash their 
hands before eating, to take frequent baths. 

The teacher invites a few at a time to have 
dinner or lunch at her cottage. She has frequent 
evening parties when everybody is invited and 
light refreshments are served. The parents and 
the older children reprove the younger ones for 
bad table manners, boys learn to take off their 
hats in the house, to give their seats to women, 
to stand when women are standing, and other 
courtesy habits quite foreign to Indian custom. 

Among the first words they learn are greetings. 
“Good-morning,” “Good-bye” and ‘“Thank 
were the only English words some of the children 
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would say for weeks. They speak English very 
distinctly and hardly ever make a mistake. The 
younger children are less self-conscious. One 
little girl would run down to the schoolhouse about 
dusk and call out ‘‘Good-morning”’ as cheerily as a 
robin. Her articulation was such a joy and the 
jolly tone in which she said it so engaging that 
one could hardly have the heart to correct her 
about the mere matter of the time of day. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the 
school is the extent to which original, and in this 
ease aboriginal, skill and creative imagination are 
used as a basis for teaching new habits, a new 
language and an unfamiliar course of study. 

Most of the children learn amazingly fast, 
considering their handicaps, their long neglect and 
lack of opportunities. They are quickly respon- 
sive to poetry, and to the beauty of color and 
form in nature. Their names of natural objects 
often reflect poetic imagination. <A particularly 
impressive mountain at the end of the valley they 
call ‘‘flower mountain,” because of the peculiarly 
lovely coloring that tints it in the morning and 
evening and hangs over it in the blue and purple 
splendor of a desert afternoon. They display : 
waggish humor and a childish affection quite at 
variance with the traditional idea of Indian char- 
acter. And the brightest ones have remarkable 
powers of concentration. 

Dick Shoshone, a lithe, active boy of eighteen, 
would sit before a typewriter eight hours a day 
typing with two fingers, but with hardly an error, 
page after page from the first book he was learn- 
ing to read. After a day of this strenuous effort 
he would perhaps insist upon going to night school 
and reading his lessons over and over until he 
knew every word. On Saturdays he liked to 
‘‘wrangle”’ horses or go duck hunting. A little 
praise went a long way with Dick, but he grew 
jealous and stubborn if he thought he was not 
getting quite the attention and appreciation he 
deserved. 


THE LITTLE WHITE SCHOOL EDUCATES THE INDIANS WITHOUT TAKING 
THEM AWAY FROM THEIR HOMES 
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On Saturday afternoons the women gather in 
the schoolhouse to sew, weave, study, or do what- 
ever they choose, and to enjoy some simple refresh- 
ments served by the older school girls who are 
studying domestic science. The pathetic bare- 
ness of their lives is indicated by the enjoyment 
they find in these little neighborhood ‘‘parties.”’ 
They hemstitch handkerchiefs, ties, and lunch 
cloths; make aprons, middy blouses and dresses. 
They learn something about the white man’s 
standards of cleanliness and sanitation, look at 
magazine pictures, listen to the phonograph and 
pore over primers, learning to read and write. 
The school means as much to them as it does to 
the children. 

Most of the children have a strong sense of 
rhythm and can carry a tune easily after hearing it 
afew times. They sing English songs very softly 
and cautiously, but with a good sense of harmony. 
Sometimes they get together in the evening and 
sing Indian songs, monotonous barbaric chants, 
with the primitive beat of the tom-toms in their 
rhythm and the piercing primitive wail that is as 
unforgettable as it is indescribable. 

Most of the younger children have a charm of 
personality that is unusually: fascinating. They 
are courageous, independent, penetratingly 
observant, and warmly responsive to friendly 
interest. And they have an alert physical vigor 
that is in itself a winning attribute. They wear 
simple cotton slips and go barefooted and bare- 
headed in the coldest weather, when water freezes 
in puddles on the valley ground and a raw, 
unearthly chill creeps through the stark desola- 
tion. From constant exposure to desert sun and 
wind they are burned almost black, and they are 
anything but stoical and cold-blooded. Little 
Alice might try to bite you in a fit of sudden 
temper, and contritely kiss your hand the next 
moment. Or she would run away sobbing heart- 
brokenly if you prevented her from hugging and 
kissing you eestatically. Two-year-old Donald 
was as independent physically 
as most white boys of ten, but 
he liked to cuddle up in his 
mother’s arms as affectionately 
as any white baby. Winter 
tourists are coming to Death 
Valley more and more, urged 
by the magnificent scenery 
which rivals that of the Grand 
Canyon, and the. old timidity 
and isolation of the ranch 
Indians will soon be a thing 
of the past. At any rate, the 
little white schoolhouse has 
played its part in teaching 
these desert nomads the ways of 
their white neighbors, without 
tearing them rudely from their 
primitive homes and customs. 
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Outline in Fine 


The Baltimore Public Schools, LEon L. 


/T this season of the year, rich in historical 
i) traditions that come through the medium 
‘) of stories and dramatization to the school 
#| child, and colorful with the fruits of the 
“2) harvest, public school art may well be 
concerned with the food, shelter and clothing of 
primitive man as related to the development of the 
race and life today. Picture study, sketching, 
painting, modeling, are most successful if illus- 
trative of these essentials to life and progress. 
The regular schedule for art expression in the 
third and fourth grades in color recognition and 
application, study of form, arrangement, lettering 
and construction will be related by the teacher to 
the following: 


GRADE III. 
Foon. 


I. Problem: Why were dairy and farm products 
valuable as food to pastoral people and why are 
they valuable to us? 


II. Aesthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Values of color (light and dark). 
Form: The silhouette (height and width). 


III. Industrial Information. 


1. The importance of dairy and farm products 
to pastoral people who had to raise most of their 
own food supply because of the limitation of their 
trade. 

(a) Domestication of wild animals (cows and 
goats) and use of milk and milk products. But- 
ter and cheese making. 

(b) Cultivation of wild plants (wheat, maize 
and other grains) for food for men and animals. 
Primitive methods of farming. 

(c) Preservation of food when abundant, for a 
later time of scarcity. . Drying of fruits. Salting 
and smoking of meats. Grinding of grains into 
meal for later bread-making. 

(d) Crude cooking utensils. Primitive ovens 
and the baking of unleavened bread in small flat 
cakes; corn-pone. 


and 
Industrial Art 
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2. The value of milk and grain in our food 
today. 

(a) Milk, the perfect food, because it contains 
all essentials in their best form: protein (muscle 
building material), a high percentage of calcium 
(lime for teeth and bones), energy-supplying fats 
and sugars, and vitamines to protect health. 
No other food contains all these materials. Milk 
is necessary in the diet of growing children. 

(b) The milk industry—the dairy, the trans- 
portation of milk in cans, the milk peddler. 
Sanitary regulations concerning milk production 
and sale. Care of milk in the home. 


(ec) Milk in other forms. Butter and butter- 
making—cheese, curd, whey, whipped cream; 
ice cream, condensed milk, evaporated milk 
and milk powders. 

(d) Milk used in cooking—for creamed foods, 
gravies and custards. Pasteurization of milk 
and sterilization of milk utensils. 

(e) Grains used in the making of bread—wheat, 
corn, rye, rice, barley and buckwheat. 

(f) Grains used in cereal breakfast foods— 
whole grains, rice, wheat; cracked grains—wheat, 
corn; grains partly ground into meal—oats, rye, 
wheat; partially cooked grains—oat flakes and 
white-corn hominy; grains ready to serve—corn 
flakes, shredded wheat, puffed rice, wheat and 
corn. 

(g) Macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli (pastes 
prepared from flour). 

(h) Methods used in raising grain; in milling 
flour (whole-wheat flour, bran, white wheat flour, 
corn, rice, rye, barley and buckwheat), in baking 
bread. 


IV. Creative Expression. 


Make a booklet to contain pictures and stories 
illustrating the making of bread, from the grain 
to the loaf. 

Make a “Milk” booklet. 


CLOTHING. 


I. Problem: What kind of clothes did the ancient 
Hebrews and early pastoral people wear? 
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II. Aésthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Values of color (light and dark). 

Form: The silhouette (height and width). 

Arrangement: Balance (symmetrical and free). 

Construction: The one-fourth inch measure- 
ment. The meaning of diagonal.- 


III. Industrial Information. 


1. The use of wool for clothing. 

(a) Advantages of woolen materials over skins. 

(b) Source of supply. Domestication of sheep 
brought about by increased population and 
scarcity of wild animals. 

(c) Characteristics of wool cloth—rough tex- 
ture, warmth, loose weave. 

(d) Wool processes from sheep to fabric; 
shearing, washing, carding and combing, spinning 
into yarn, dyeing and weaving. 


2. Development of use of hides (leather) for 
shoes, thongs and belts. 


3. Tools and materials for making clothes. 
Wood and bone needles; thongs, and fibres for 
thread. 


4. Textiles and costume design. Dyeing of 
yarn and fabric with juices of plants and berries. 
Stripes developed by sewing long narrow strips of 
different colors together. Full flowing garments 
draped in long loose folds. 


5. Modern use of wool for warm clothing,— 
overcoats, sweaters, socks and blankets. The 
process of knitting. 


IV. Creative Expression. 


Illustrate “While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night.” (This may be used for a 
Christmas card.) 

Illustrate the story of Abraham, Joseph, Moses. 

Collect samples of woolen materials and mount 
for color study. Make a simple loom and weave 
a striped textile. 


SHELTER. 


I. Problem: What people other than the Indians 
lived in tents? 


II. AXsthetic Information. 


Color: 


Points of Emphasis. 


Values of color (light and dark). 


Form: The silhouette (height and width). 
Arrangement: Balance (symmetrical and free). 
Construction: The one-fourth inch measure- 


ment. The meaning of diagonal. 


III. Industrial Information. 
1. The kind of homes the early Hebrews had. 
2. The kind of home the desert child lives in. 
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IV. Related Information. 

1. Geography—History. 

Primitive life, pastoral and agricultural stages. 
V. Creative Expression. 


Draw pictures illustrating the stories of Abra- 
ham and Joseph. 

Illustrate ‘“The Desert Child.”’ 

Construct tents for dramatizations. 


I. Problem: What did Robinson Crusoe do to 
meet the need for a house on his island? 


II. Asthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Values of color (light and dark). 

Form: The silhouette (height and width). 

Arrangement: Balance (symmetrical and free). 

Construction: The one-fourth inch measure- 
ment. The meaning of parallel. 


III. Industrial Information. 


1. Adaptation of natural resources. 


Materials used in successive houses. 
How used? 


Why? 


IV. Creative Expression. 


Draw a set of pictures showing the houses that 
Crusoe built. 

Construct models of Crusoe’s houses to be used 
in setting the stage of a toy theatre with scenes 
from the story. 


RECORDS. 


I. Problem: How did the early pastoral peoples, 
such as the Hebrews, keep their records? | 


II. Asthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Values of color (light and dark). 

Form: The silhouette (height and width). 

Lettering: Single line capitals drawn or cut, 
independent of dictation. 

Construction: The one-fourth inch measure- 
ment. The meaning of diagonal. 


III. Industrial Information. 


1. Early written language. The Hebrew 
alphabet (the use of letters for sounds). The 
scribes were the only members of. society who 
knew how to write. 


2. Materials for record keeping: 
(a) Stone covenants set up to commemorate 
important events. 


(b) Parchment (made of sheepskin). Process 


in preparing the parchment for use. 
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(c) Papyrus of the Egyptians, and the clay 
tablets of the Babylonians. 


(d) Use of the scroll form (a strip of parchment 
or papyrus rolled at each end over a rod). 


3. Modern record keeping. Our alphabet of 
twenty-six letters (signs for sounds). The differ- 
ent forms of symbols used in printing and 
writing. The many different languages of the 
world using the same alphabet. The proposed 
world language. 

4. Modern materials for record keeping. 
Stone, marble and metal tablets and monuments 
to mark notable places and as memorials. Books, 
with stiff covers, printed on paper; magazines 
and newspapers; all plentiful and cheap. 


5. Libraries—their contents and organization; 
the systems by which books are obtained by us; 
the cataloging, indexing and lending of books. 
The care of books. 


IV. Creative Expression. 


Make a clay tablet and with a sharp point 
write words on it. 

Make a scroll. 

Make an alphabetical list of spelling words; 
of the languages of the world. 

Make a catalog of the books in the class library. 

Make a booklet of pictures and stories about 
Robinson Crusoe, or Abraham, or Joseph. 

Draw the interior and the exterior of the public 
library near the school. 


UTENSILS AND TOOLS. 


I. Problem: What utensils and tools did the 
early pastoral people use? 


II. Aésthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Values of color (light and dark). 

Form: The silhouette (height and width). 

Arrangements: Balance (symmetrical and free). 

Construction: The one-fourth inch measure- 
ment. The meaning of diagonal. 


III. Industrial Information. 


Development of simple tools for transforming 
materials to meet the need for food, clothing, and 
shelter, due to the development of agriculture. 


1. Containers. Pottery bowls and other dishes, 
and jars. 

Coil method of building round shapes. The 
use of the potter’s wheel. Baskets of woven 
reeds, plaited grasses and of bark. Animal and 
vegetable dyes for coloring matter. Leather 
water bags and jugs. Stone mortar and pestle 
for grinding grain into flour. 

2. Agricultural and other implements. Crude 
wooden plows, adapted from a pointed stick, 
short-handled stone and metal hoes, rakes 
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sickles with metal blades; grain flails for separat- 
ing the grain from the stalk. Shears for clipping 
wool, wool-cards, spindles and distaffs. The 
hammer and chisel for stone cutting. 


3. Weapons for obtaining food and for protec- 
tion from wild beasts—stone axes, spears, bows 
and arrows, metal knives, wooden clubs and 
slings. 


IV. Creative Expression. 


Model bowls or other utensils made from clay. 
Weave baskets from reed or grasses. 


POWER AND MACHINES. 


I. Problem: What machines and power did the 
early pastoral people use? 


II. Asthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Values of color (light and dark). 

Form: The silhouette (height and width). 

Construction: The one-fourth inch measure- 
ment. The meaning of diagonal. 


III. Industrial Information. 


Development of simple machines using hand 
or foot power, horse or other animal power. 


1. Agricultural implements. Hoes and plows 
for tilling the soil; knives and scythes for harvest- 
ing grain; the flail for thrashing. Hand mills 
and thread mills for grinding grain into meal; 
churns for making butter; presses for making 
wine from. grapes and oil from olives. Well- 
sweeps for lifting water from wells. 


2. Industrial machines. Combs and cards for 
preparing wool for spinning, the distaff for spin- 
ning the wool into yarn, and looms for weaving 
the yarn into cloth. The potter’s wheel run by 
“‘foot-power.”’ 


3. Transportation. Crude sledges and drags; 
light skiffs of bark. Heavier barges of wood 
propelled by sails and oars. Camels and oxen as 
beasts of burden. 

IV. Creative Expression. 

Illustrate the agricultural processes of plowing 
and of cutting grain. 

Illustrate ‘‘Rebecca at the Well.” 

Illustrate ‘““The Three Wise Men,” the “Flight 
into Egypt.’”’ These might be used on Christmas 
cards or programs. 

Illustrate ‘Robinson Crusoe Building His 
Boat.” 

Build a loom and weave a rug on it. 


GRADE IV. 
Foop. 


I. Problem: What effect did the introduction of 
farming have upon the life of man? 
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Il. Aisthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Chromas of color (weak and strong). 

Form: Third dimension (height, width and 
thickness). 

Arrangement: Space division 
horizontal lines). 


by vertical and 
III. Industrial Information. 

1. The first 
\Lesopotamia. 


fixed homes of man, Kgypt and 
2. Establishment of trade centers. 


) 


3. Caravan routes to Damascus and Jerusalem. 

t. Phoenician trade and commerce, Tyre and 
Sidon. 

5. Europe searches for a new trade route to the 
east. 

6. The discovery of the New World and the 
resulting new source of food supply and new types 
of food (potato, maize, pumpkin and turkey). 

7. Pioneer farms. Clearing off timber and 
removing stones. Differences in soil of various 
localities, crops raised, methods of cultivation. 

8. Cooking facilities. New England fireplaces 
with crane and iron kettles, earthenware crocks, 
pewter saucepans, wooden spoons, Nuremberg 
stoves, Dutch ovens, the burying of beans in pots 
to continue the cooking. 


9. Typical pioneer and colonial dishes—brown 
bread, baked beans, corn-pone, Indian pudding, 
baked potatoes. 


IV. Creative Expression. 


Illustrate ‘‘The First Thanksgiving Dinner.” 

Design a cover and title page for a book of 
colonial recipes. 

Draw ‘A Pioneer Kitchen,” 
Kitchen.” 

Draw a food caravan crossing a desert. 


Modern 


CLOTHING. 


I. Problem: What kinds of fabrics 
Egyptians use in making clothing? 


did the 


II. Aésthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Chromas of color (weak and strong). 

Form: Third dimension (height, width and 
thickness). 

Arrangement: Space division (by vertical and 
horizontal lines). 

Construction: 
ment. 


The one-eighth inch measure- 
The meaning of parallel. Patterns. 


III. Industrial Information: The use of cotton 
and linen in the making of clothing. 


1. Cotton as a textile. 
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(a) Its use by the early Egyptians. Climate 
and soil necessary to the growth of cotton. 
Processes for production from plant and cotton 
boll to thread and cloth—slave labor (captives), 
picking and seeding cotton by hand—spinning 
thread by hand—weaving on hand looms. 


(b) The colonization of the new world and the 
discovery that the climate and soil of Virginia 
were suited to the growth of cotton. Develop- 
ment of cotton crops increases trade with the 
mother country and, later, growth of manufac- 
tories in the north. Hand tools for making cotton 
cloth—time and labor expended in making ‘‘home 
spun’’—the dyes the pioneers used—butternut 
for brown, onion for yellow. 

(c) Inventions connected with cotton produc- 
tions and manufacture—Eli Whitney’s cotton- 
gin; Arkwright’s water-frame; Hargreave’s spin- 
ning-jenny; Kay’s flying shuttle; Crompton’s 
muslin wheel; Cartwright’s power loom. 

(d) Kinds of cotton fabrics—gingham, calico, 
sambric, canvas, cheesecloth, muslin, cotton 
flannel, cretonne, lawn. Mercerized cotton mate- 
rials of silky luster produced by stretching the 
fibers and treating them with caustic soda. 

(ec) By-products of cotton—cotton-seed oil, 
pressed from the seeds of cotton plants, used in 
cooking, in butter substitutes and for packing fish 
in oil. Fertilizer made from the cotton-seed, 
cattle feed made from the cotton-seed ‘‘cake”’ 
left after pressing out the oil. 


2. Linen as a textile. 

(a) Its use by Egyptians and other early 
people. Linen used for wrapping mummies 3,000 
years ago. Biblical allusions to the use of linen. 

(b) The production of linen textiles today. 
Processes, from planting of flax to the finished 
fabrics—rippling, retting, breaking, scrutching, 
hackling, spinning and weaving. 

(ec) Kinds’ of linen fabries—huckaback, sheet- 
ing, damasks, dress linens. 

(d) By-products of flax—tlinseed oil pressed 
from seed of flax plant used in mixing paints and 
varnishes, and in making oilcloth and linoleum. 
The press-cake used for feeding cattle. 

3. Textile design. 

(a) Woven design. Common textile weaves— 
plain, twill, satin, sateen, basket, rib, diagonal. 
ete. Color-weaving—the blue and white cover- 
lets of colonial times, Jacquard patterns made on a 
loom with many heddles. 

(b) Dyeing of fabric before and after weaving. 
Coal tar and chemical dyes. Vegetable dyes. 

(ec) Machine-printed textiles. The printing of 


many colors in one operation by use of rollers. 
(d) Block printing. 
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4. Costume design. 

(a) Egyptian costume—a warm climate makes 
clothing of cotton and linen desirable; strange 
headdresses, veils, jewels. 

(b) Clothing of the early American—the home- 
spun and fur garments of the pioneers. The 
somber garb of the Pilgrims, the Puritans and 
the Quakers or Friends. Later colonial dress 
hoop skirts, panniers, embroidered petticoats, 
kerchiefsandaprons. Powdered wigs, combs, etc., 
for women. Silk and velvet coats and waist- 
coasts, knee-breeches, lace jabots, collars and cuffs, 
silk hose and high-heeled buckled shoes for men. 


IV. Creative Expression. 


Collect samples of cotton and linen fabrics, 
classify them and arrange in booklets or charts. 
Make a block-printed design for a textile (stick- 
printing or linoleum block). 

Illustrate cotton-raising in the South. 

Make a booklet of “Costume Designs in 
America,” showing the costume of the Pilgrims, 
George Washington, Lincoln, and the present day. 
The dress of children. 


SHELTER. 


I. Problem:, What kind of houses did the first 
white settlers of America build? 


II. Adsthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Chromas of color (weak and strong). 

Form: Third dimension (height, width and 
thickness). 

Arrangement: Space division (by vertical and 
horizontal lines). 

Construction: 
ment. 


The one-eighth inch measure- 
The meaning of parallel. Patterns. 


Industrial Information. 
Why? 


2. How logs were hewn by hand, rails split and 
shingles made. 


1. Materials used. 


3. Field stone for chimneys. 
4. Mud for filling cracks. 
5. Searcity of nails and the use of wooden pegs. 


Why? 


}. Size of houses and number of rooms. 
[V. Creative Expression. 

Draw pictures of log cabins—the Pilgrims’, 
Lincoln’s, Southern Negro’s, ete. 

Build a miniature log house with small sticks 
and stones. (This might be used for a bird 
house. ) 

EARLY SHELTER. 


I. Problem: What kind of buildings did the 


Egyptians build? 
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II. Aisthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Chromas of color (weak and strong). 
Form: Third dimension (height, width and 
thickness). 
me Arrangement: Space division (by vertical and 
horizontal lines). 
Construction: 
ment. 


The one-eighth inch measure- 
The meaning of parallel. Patterns. 


III. Industrial Information. 


1. The use of huge blocks of stone for temple 
walls and for slanting surfaces such as are found 
on the ‘‘step”’ pyramids. 


2. The use of sun-dried bricks, made from the 
clay banks of the Nile. 


3. How bricks are made today. 
IV. Creative Expression. 

Make a chart or booklet to contain information 
and pictures about Egypt, or about brick-making 
both old and new. 

Draw pictures showing how bricks are laid in 
walls, chimneys and fireplaces. 

Draw a picture of the pyramids to be used on a 
poster announcing a cruise to Egypt, or on a travel 
folder. 


RECORDS. 


I. Problem: What kind of records did the Egyp- 
tians keep? 


IT. 


Color: Chromas of color (weak and strong). 

Form: Third dimension (height, width and 
thickness). 

Arrangement: Space division by vertical and 
horizontal lines). 

Lettering: Bold face capitals drawn or cut. 

Construction: The one-eighth inch measure- 
ment. The meaning‘of parallel. Patterns. 


Aésthetic Information. Points of Emphasis. 


III. Industrial Information. 

1. Early written language—hieroglyphics, the 
picture-writing of the Egyptians which we can 
translate because of the discovery of the Rosetta 
stone by French archeologists in 1798; the 
cuneiform writing of the Babylonians; the colony 
of Cadmus of Phoenicia and the first alphabet. 
The Egyptian calendar based on the study of the 
stars. The scribes were the only members of 
society who could write. 

(a) Stone tablets; picture-writing on the walls 
of temples and pyramids. The obelisks; Cleo- 
patra’s needle in Central Park, New York. 

(b) Papyrus (made;by,gluing together grasses 
found growing in the marshes along the Nile). 
Use of the scroll form]Jbecause papyrus will crack 


if folded. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Baucis and Philemon 


A Dramatization of the Greek Myth 


By Mary E. CARPENTER 


STORY OF THE PLAY. 


ya NCE upon a time Jupiter and Mercury 
JI}) visited the land of Phrygia in human 
| form. They walked the roads as travelers, 
‘¥xX# | seeking rest and shelter, but found the 
**)} villagers of Phrygia inhospitable. At last 
Baucis and Philemon, an aged couple living in a 
small cottage on a hill above Phrygia, offered 
the travelers shelter and food, though they were 
very poor. As Baucis and Philemon shared their 
humble repast with the weary travelers, they 
were astonished to see the food replenish itself. 
Baucis and Philemon soon realized that they had 
honored their threshold and offered shelter to 
guests from the company of the gods. As 
Jupiter and Mercury departed, rested and 
refreshed,’they thanked Baucis and Philemon for 
their kindness and showed them how they had 
miraculously changed the wicked village of 
Phrygia into a mighty lake. In an instant, they 
transformed the rude cottage of the aged couple 
into a beautiful temple, and asked that they 
might grant the wish closest to the hearts of 
Baucis and Philemon. Legend tells us the aged 
couple wished to die together, and that at their 
death the gods transformed them into trees, the 
oak and the linden, standing side by side on the 


hill of Phrygia. 
THE PLAYERS. 


BAUcIs. 

PHILEMON. 

Mercury. 

JUPITER. 

CROWD OF VILLAGERS: Men, Women andC hildren. 


THE SCENERY. 


The front of the rude cottage may be created 
by using a set of screens covered with unbleached 
muslin which has been dyed and painted in a soft 
tone of wood color. The reverse side of the same 
set of screens may be used for the interior. The 
muslin used for the interior should be of a lighter 
tone. Set the screens so:that they form interest- 
ing angles in the interior. 


THE COSTUMES. 


Stories of Greek myths, well illustrated, will 
be of great assistance. “The Adventures of 


Odysseus”’ and the ‘Tale of Troy” by Padraic 
Colum, illustrated by Willy Pogany, would be of 
particular value. A heavy-weight cheesecloth, 
dyed in well-blended colorings, makes splendid 
Greek costumes, for the cheesecloth readily falls 
into the draped line of the Greek costume. 


THE PROPERTIES. 


Roughly built bench. 
Bundle of fagots. 
Mercury’s staff. 

Drape for bench (linen). 
Beechen bowl. 

Rough linen towel. 

Basket. 

Herbs. 

Loaf of bread. 

Brightly embroidered cushion. 
Roughly hewn table. 
Bowls with food for table. - 
Earthen dishes. 

Wooden cups. 

Large pitcher. 


THE PLAY. 
Scene I. 


(The first scene takes place in front of a rude 
cottage. PHILEMON, who is sitting on a bench, is 
quiet for some time as he watches the sun setting. 
Baucis, who comes from the hut, speaks to PHILE- 
MON as she, too, watches the sun.) . 


Baucis: How swiftly Apollo speeds across the 
sky and plunges behind the purple hills of 
Phrygia. His swift steeds stir the sky into a 
riot of blazing, flaming color! 

PuitEMOoN: With him he takes another day, 
leaving but the memories of this one in the sky- 
dust where his steeds have galloped. 

Bauctis: Circling the universe Apollo will drive 
back again, bringing a new day! 

(PHILEMON turns from Bavucis and 
directly to APOLLO in the sky.) 

PuiILtEMon: How little we know of the fortunes 
you hold for us, Warrior of the Sky! 

Baucis: We do know, Philemon, that Apollo 
has brought fortune, though seemingly little, 
enough to make us content. We are content, 


speaks 


Philemon, though we live in a humble thatched 
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cottage. We seem to be far happier than those 
who live in the valley below who have far more 
earthly blessings than we! (PHiLEeMmon listens 
attentively to Baucis.) Well-a-day! We are 
fortunate to live up here on the hilltop, from 
which we can look down and see the lovely gardens 
below. Surely there can be no more beautiful 
and fruitful valley in all the world than the one 
which stretches between these hills of Phrygia. 
The fields are flourishing— 

PHILEMON (interrupting Baucis): What you 
have said is true, Baucis, but— 

Baucis: Why do you frown? You are sad! 
Surely not because their soil has yielded forth a 
rich harvest? Surely not that! 

PHILEMON: No—no, not that! But it is very 
hard to understand why people, blessed as they 
are with the fruits of earth, should be so wicked, 
for they are wicked, Baucis. 

Baucis: That I know. I have heard them 
quarreling and speaking of one another unfairly. 

PuILeMon: More than that, they are so wicked 
as to make fun of those who are tired and hungry, 
of strangers traveling through the village. They 
set their dogs upon those who pass through their 
streets on foot. 

(A commotion is heard in the distance, children’s 
voices and the barking of dogs.) 

Baucts: I have never heard the dogs bark so 
loudly before! I fear for some stranger even now, 
Philemon, for the dogs bark cruelly. They snarl 
and are angry. 

(Baucts and PutiteMon look down the road and 
see two strangers approaching.) 

PHILEMON: It is as I have said; there are 
strangers on the road. Two men are coming in 
the distance followed by children who mock and 
laugh at the strangers. 

Baucis: They are but poorly dressed and look 
as though they might not have enough to pay for a 
night’s lodging. 

PHILEMON: Come, Baucis, let us go and meet 
the strangers and offer them shelter. 

Baucis: Our hut is rude but they are welcome 
to its cover. You go, Philemon, while I hasten to 
make ready food and drink for them. 

(Baucis goes inside the hut. As PHILEMON is 
about to meet the strangers he watches them, followed 
by a crowd of villagers who mock and shout at the 
two men. When the villagers see PHILEMON step 
forward to speak to the strangers, they slink away 
out of sight.) 

PHILEMON: Welcome, strangers, who have 
walked the long dusty roads thisday. Welcome! 
(The strangers do not seem to hear PHILEMON when 
he first speaks.) Welcome, I say, strangers! 

Mercury: These are kind words, indeed, 


friend. Your welcome is very different from the 
one we received in the village. 
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JUPITER: Being set upon by angry dogs and 
driven from the streets by stones and ugly words 
is scarcely what one would call a welcome at all. 

(The two travelers again bow in gratitude and 
then follow PHILEMON into the cottage.) 


ScENE II. 


(The second scene is inside the hut. As the 
guests and PHILEMON enter, Baucts, who is carry- 
ing a bundle of fagots from the shed, places them on 
the floor and greets their guests.) 


PuHiILeEMoN: We are honoured to have you cross 
our humble threshold! We have but little and 
that is yours. 

(Baucis and the guests bow to one another with 
great dignity.) 

Bauctis: Here you will not find a mansion with 
master and servant, but rather a cottage in which 
Philemon and I, Baucis, Philemon’s wife, are all 
its household—master and servant alike! 

Mercury: Pray tell me, friends, why do you 
live in such a bad neighborhood? 

PutLtEmMon: Among other reasons, no doubt, 
that we may welcome you to our hut; and truly 
you are welcome. We would make you what 
amends we may for the inhospitality of our 
neighbors. 

JuPITER: Well said, kind Philemon, and if the 
truth must be told, my companion and I need 
some amends. Those children— 

Mercury: Those rascals! 

Jupirer: Those little rascals, indeed, have 
bespattered us finely with their mud-balls. 

Mercury: And one of their curs has torn my 
cloak which was ragged enough before their 
teeth got into it. I struck that dog across his 
muzzle with my staff so that I think you may 
have heard him yelp even this far off. 

Bavucis: We heard many a yelp and snarl from 
the village and felt ashamed for our neighbors, 
that we did. 

(PHILEMON places a bench for his guests to sit 
upon and Bauctis covers the bench with a piece of 
cloth as she asks the guests to sit down. Baucts 
next fills a beechen bowl with oil or water that the 
strangers may wash.) 

Baucts: Come, Philemon, while our guests are 
washing the road dust from their hands, gather 
some herbs from the garden. I would make our 
soup more tasty. 

PuiteMon: Here they are. (PHILEMON lifts 
a basket, in which are herbs, from a peg on the wall.) 
They are fresh for I gathered them this noon. 
(PHILEMON turns to the strangers.) Do you know, 
travelers, in all my whole life I have never been 
more than a score of miles from this blessed spot? 

Baucis: This is true, Philemon, and I have 
dwelt with you from my youth upwards. 
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PHILEMON: Earning our bread by honest 
labor,— 
Baucis: Always poor—but content! 


(While all are merrily talking Baucis is very 
busy. She places a brightly embroidered cushion 
upon the bench where the guests are to sit at table. 
On looking at the table, she finds that one leg is 
shorter than the others, so she places a piece of 
wood under the short leg. Next Baucis rubs the 
bare table with sweet smelling herbs which she takes 
from the herb basket hanging on the wall. No 
cloth is on the table, but Baucts sets it with bowls of 
olives, cornel berries, radishes and cheese. All are 
served in earthen dishes. Last of all, BAucis places 
a pitcher and wooden cups on the table and then asks 
the quests to sit down.) 


PHILEMON: My good wife, Baucis, makes most 
excellent cheese! 

Baucis: It would be well to say little of that 
until our guests have judged for themselves. 

Mercury: Tell me, friends, was there not a 
lake, long ago, covering the spot where the village 
now lies? 

PHILEMON: Never in my day, nor in my father’s 
nor my grandfather’s. There were always fields 
and meadows just as there are now, so long as I 
can remember. And I suppose the fields and 
meadows always will be there. 

JUPITER: I am not so sure of that! 


(PHILEMON and Bavucis wonder at the 
stranger has said, yet neither dares to ask him 
further questions.) 


Mercury: And now a slice of your brown loaf. 

(Baucis cuts a piece of bread from the loaf end.) 

Jupirer: And a little of that honey. It is the 
color of transparent gold and has the sweetness of 
a thousand flowers, but of such flowers as never 
grew in earthly gardens! 

Mercury: I would also have more of this 
cooling drink. It has been such a hot day— 

Juprrer: And we have traveled far! 

Baucis: I am sorry and ashamed. The truth 
is, there is hardly another drop in the pitcher! 

Mercury: May I hold the jug? (MeErcury 
looks into the jug, then starts to pour milk into his 
bowl and that of JuprrerR while Baucis and PHILE- 
MON look on in wonder.) Why, there is certainly 
more milk, and it is quite’as rich and cool as the 
first bowlful. 

Baucis (almost whispering to Philemon): Did 
you ever see the like? 

PHILEMON: No, I never did, and I rather 
think you have been walking inadream. Now if 
I had poured out the milk I would have known 
just how much was in the jug! There happened 
to be a little more in the jug than you thought, 
that’s all. 


Baucis (aside): Oh, Philemon, say what you 
will—these are very uncommon people. 

PHILEMON: Well, well, perhaps they are. 
They certainly do look as though they had seen 
better days, and I am heartily glad to see them 
enjoying such a good supper. 

Bavucis: But see—though they eat of the 
grapes, the bunches remain as though untouched! 

Mercury: And now, just another cup of this 
delicious milk, if you please, and I shall have 
supped better than a prince. 


(Baucis starts to take the pitcher but PH1LEMon, 
curious to discover whether there was any reality in 
the marvels, takes it. PHILEMON slyly peeps into 
the pitcher and is fully satisfied that it is empty. 
Suddenly, however, he perceives a fountain gushing 
up from the bottom of the pitcher, and filling it to 
thetop. Healmost drops the jug from astonishment.) 


PHILEMON: Who are ye, wonder-working 
strangers? Tell me this, for I must know! How 
could a fountain of milk get into an old earthen 
jug? 

(Mercury points to his staff.) 

Mercury: Here, it is this staff of mine which 
is always playing such tricks. 

JUPITER: And may the pitcher never be empty 
for yourselves any more than for the needy way- 
farer. As for you, Baucis and Philemon, the gods 
have dined at a board where the milk became an 
inexhaustible fount of nectar and the brown loaf 
and honey were ambrosia. Here we have feasted 
as we banquet at Olympus. 

Mercury: And now we must rest, for we must 
be on our way before the sun comes into the sky. 

(The stage 1s darkened as if night were settling 
down.) 

ScENE III. 


(This scene should suggest the roadside a little 
distance from the hut, the hut being. off stage. As 
the curtain opens Baucis, PHILEMON and the two 
quests are walking down the road in the early morn- 
ing.) 

PHILEMON: Ah, me, well-a-day! If only our 
neighbors knew what pleasure it is to weleome the 
stranger on the road. 

Baucis: Then they would tie up their dogs and 
never allow their children to throw stones. 

Mercury: They will not need to tie their dogs. 

JupITER: Nor tell their children not to throw 
stones. 

Mercury: And tell me, where is this village of 
which you speak? I do not see anything of it. 
On which side of us does it lie? 


(Baucis and PHILEMON turn in the direction of 
the village and are astonished when they do not see it.) 
Baucts: The village— 
PxHILeMoN: There is not even a valley! 
(Continued on page 62) 


Picture Study in Art Appreciation 


“THE MAYFLOWER: FIRST MORNING 


AT SEA” 


Painted by F. 


o|E shall never know from original sketches 

IM | or accurate descriptions exactly how the 
| Mayflower “dropping down with the tide”’ 
Yi from London, July 15, 1620, really looked. 
[2% | But of all the reproductions, drawn or 
painted from the nautical history of the period, 
the canvas of William Halsall which hangs in 
Pilgrim Memorial Hall, Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, seems to be the most correct. 

A three-masted, square-rigged wooden sailing 
vessel, with high poop which allowed for cabins; 
but one hundred and eighty tons register, which 
is no larger than the old fishing boats sailing to 
the Grand Banks; loaded 
to her limit with one hun- 
dred and thirty passen- 
gers and crew, furniture, 


Frederick Carl Frieseke, whose painting, 
“Girl Knitting,” appears as our cover 


he was needed in our navy. After serving with 
distinction in the war he returned to Boston and 
made a. living painting signs, that he might 
spend all his spare time studying painting in the 
Lowell Institute School of Design. He shortly 
began to be known as a rising artist who could 
paint a ship’s ‘‘portrait,” whether yacht, old 
battleship, or fishing smack. He exhibited some 
unusual paintings: ‘‘Cape Cod,” ‘Running Free,” 
“Easterly Weather’ and other ship pictures in 
which he had captured the fogs of the New 
England coast, the varying shades of blue and 
green of the water and the evanescent quality of a 

smoky luminous horizon. 


supplies and live stock, 
the Mayflower drifted 
down toward Gravesend 
on that eventful day in 
1620, as the artist visioned 
her in his painting. 
William Halsall was 
born in Kirkdale, Eng- 
land, in 1841. His home 
was near the mouth of 
the Mersey River where 
he could watch ships and 
ship building and _ taste 
the salt breath of the sea. 
When he was only twelve 


design, was born at Owosso, Michigan. 
He studied at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Art Students’ League, New York, and 
under Constant, Laurens and Whistler in 
Paris. He was elected to membership in 
the National Academy in 1914, and 
decorated with the order of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French. He 
has received many awards of honor in 
Europe and this country for his work, his 
paintings having been hung in the Gallerie- 
Modern, Venice, the Luxembourg, Paris, 
and the Modern Gallery, Odessa, Russia, as 
well as in all the important American 
galleries. 


Most unusual, how- 
ever, was the living 
quality Mr.  Halsall- 
gave his ships. They 
were always character- 
ized by a feeling of 


symbolism, man _ pitted 
against the ocean, which 
made his paintings 
immediately appealing 
and of deep historical 
significance. With his 
rising success Mr. Hal- 
sall went to Province- 
town where he could 
have daily contact with 
all kinds of sailing craft 
and follow a stretch of 


years old this English lad 
ran away to sea, taking 
berth as cabin boy on the ‘Ocean Rover” a 
trading vessel that sailed from Portsmouth to 
the East Indies. The boy never left the sea for 
the rest of his youth. He followed the courses 
of the clipper ships from England to Africa, to 
Australia and all the important European ports. 
At sixteen years he was a second mate, but what 
was most significant for his later career as one of 
our masters of marine painting, he absorbed the 
color, the moods, the movements and the struggle 
of human beings with the sea so intensely that he 
could reproduce these with a minimum of 
technical training. 

The young Halsall came to Boston just before 
the beginning of our Civil War. There he 
established himself as a fresco painter until 


seacoast with changing 
effects of color, tides 
and storms. His studio there was a rebuilt 
factory, sixty feet long; from this workshop came 
some of our masterpieces of ship painting. He 
painted the battleship Oregon in action during 
the Cuban War in 1898. His well-known canvas 
depicting the Monitor and the Merrimac, the 
first battle of ironclads, was bought by Congress 
in 1886. Because he used the Atlantic Ocean 
almost solely in his pictures, they thrill with the 
spirit of adventure, conflict and history which 
marked the period his work records. 
The inner meaning of a painting makes it as 
necessary in art appreciation as the composition 
and color values. This fact gives Mr. Halsall’s 


work a place of educational importance in 
the schools. 
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FIRST MORNING AT SEA” 


“THE MAYFLOWER: 
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SEA-GULL BORDER 


The border may be carried wi§n craye 
paper. Here we would add severpheets, si 
Keep fhe water line an even heigifrom the 
chalks on the-blackboard, prick@e desig1 
with chalk dust. It may be leuffhened by 
gulls greater, placing them singl#r in gre 
Cut-paper may also be used. 

Color suggestions are: 1. S@gulls lis 
white sky, blue water, ship black#noke gr 
gulls white, with light gray shadin§ sky bla 
gray or white. 3. Sea-gulls whi, with | 
deeper blue, ship and smoke white 


Ww 


Design by Louise D. Tessin 


rried crayons or paints on x 12” or x 18” 
d seveipheets, side by side, for lengthening the border 
n heigiffrom the base on all sheets. If done in colored 
, prick@e design with a yin and pounce outlines on 
be leuffhened by making the space between the sea- 
n singy®r in groups, and lengthening the water line. 
>: 1. M@guils light gray, with deeper gray shading, 
p black#moke gray, and bill and legs orange. 2. Sea- 
y shadini sky black, water blue, ship white, smoke light 
ills whi, with light green shading, sky blue, water 
ke white 


Art in (hildhood 


November Arts and Crafts 


By Louise D. TEssin 


IHANKSGIVING DAY, Armistice Day 
and the approach of Christmas are all 
suggestive of varied art activities in color, 
ee_| clay and cut-paper. We shall tell stories 
J of the first harvest. Many countries cele- 
brate a Thanksgiving or harvest time, although 
none for the same reason that we do. There are 
many products which we import to make our 
Thanksgiving table more festive and complete on 
this day. Modeling such foreign and domestic 
produce is an interesting use for clay this month. 

A story relating to all this can be written in 
attractive booklets on whose cover appears a 
design pertaining to the season. The illustrations 
may be scenes and pictures clipped from travel 
and agricultural magazines, and general advertise- 
ments. 

Making favors for the Thanksgiving dinner is 
an exercise in design. If friends are to be 
invited, attractive invitations may be sent to 
them decorated with fruit designs. Perhaps all 
this can be worked out for a Thanksgiving party 
at school and correlated with lessons on invitation 
writing. Decorate paper napkins. Programs, 
if there is to be a harvest play, may be block- 
printed with fruit motifs. The Thanksgiving 
basket may be made of larger dimensions, deeper 
and of heavy paper. A low container of water 
placed in the basket will keep a bouquet of flowers 
fresh and attractive in the room, or twigs of gay 
autumn leaves may be the color note. 

The turkey illustrated here is not difficult to 
draw. It may be mimeographed for each child on 
9” x 12” paper, and completed with an original 
harvest scene, drawn as a background. Color the 
whole composition in black tones and heavy 
outlines. 

Pupils should be taught about the habitation 


BAX 
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and color of the eagle and of the instances in 
which it appears on our national insignia. There 
are many kinds of eagles and of different coloring. 
Let us use this design for our Armistice Day 
program decorations. There are also motifs of 
the dove of peace, stars, flags and shields that can 
easily be developed at this time. Flags of other 
nations may be combined with our own Stars and 
Stripes. A sketch of Uncle Sam may be used 
either in portrait or in full figure. 

As December, the time for gift making, draws 
near we offer this month a woodwork problem of 
practical and useful value. When the rest of the 
family gives father neckties for Christmas, some- 
one should make him a holder for these. Dimen- 
sions and color scheme for this project may be 
changed as desired. 

With the coming season, which brings with it 
the spirit of making gifts, teachers and parents 
must find new things for children to make and 
do. Many an inexpensive and useful article, 
such as pins, darning cotton, or a folded hand- 
kerchief, in small boxes from the popular five 
and ten cent stores, can be decorated to be 
most attractive and pleasing. Useful note- 
books and stamp books can be placed in new 
covers. Try to hide the printed areas with wall- 
paper or tinted tonal papers and cut-outs from 
magazines. Or decorate the strips and panels of 
paper before pasting, with crayon, wood-block, 
potato or linoleum prints. Wooden :boxes may 
be painted with oil or enamel colors. Use 
poster paint poured on a small pad of soft cloth 
for block-printing. Poster paints are also best 
for hand-painted designs. When the decora- 
tions are colored with wax crayons or stenciled 
with wax crayons, press the paper lightly with 
a medium hot iron to set the colors. 
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NOVEMBER CLAY MODELING 


There are various kinds of modeling 
clay and clay flour that lend themselves 
well for class work. For beginners it is 
perhaps best to use a colored clay that 
remains soft and can be re-used again and 
again. For coloring clay objects that are 
intended to remain permanent forms, use 
ordinary poster paint (water color), or if 
the object, thoroughly dried out, is given a 
coat of shellac, it may then be painted in 
oils, enamels or bronze. 
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LOVISE 
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DESIGNING THANKSGIVING PLACE CARDS 


BEND TAN 
BACK 


PASTE FIGURES ON BASE REPRESENTING 
GREEN LEAVES OR CIRCLE OR SQUARE OF 
BRIGHT PAPER 


Loon 


CUT CAT WITH TAIL 
ATTACHED OR PASTE 


OWL LIGHT BROWN. 
WINGS & TOP OF HEAD 
DEEPER BROWN 

EVEs FEET YELLow 


GREEN EYES , PINK NOSE & 
MOUTH ON CAT. 


SEPARATE TAIL To CAT_X. 
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PATTERN ON 
6X12 PAPER 


DRAW CENTER PANEL FIRST 3X6, AND 2X5 INSIOE THAT. 
TRACE ON SIDE PATTERNS (A). FOLD DOTTED LINES. CUT 
OUTLINES & INSIDE PANEL 2x5. DECORATE SIDES. PASTE 


OVERLAP 
ANO PASTE 
HANDLE 

TOGETHER 


See September basket pattern for variations of this project. 


poster paint (water colors); then a dark paper is even desirable. 
before cutting out, from 6” x 12” paper. 


MAKING THE HARVEST BASKET COLORFUL 


BASE(B) To PATTERN (C). OVERLAP & PASTE HANDLE TOGETHER. 


The broad side of the basket lends itself to 
‘iecorations for any season. Use construction paper and cut-paper decorations of lighter weight paper. For 
painted and crayon-colored decorations use pale tinted papers, unless decorations are done in show-card or 


PATTERN 
FOR BASE 
cuT FROM 
4X7 PAPER 


BASE 
FOLDED 
FOR 

PASTING 5B 


cuT 
PATTERN 
FOR TRAC- 
ING SIDES 
FROM 
FOLDED 
PAPER 


Designs D and E were drawn and colored, 
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WHEN BOOKLETS TELL THE THANKSGIVING STORY 


LOVISE .0. TE SSIN 


PEACH 


APRICOT 


The cover design may be chosen from the contents of the book 
and colored in crayons or paints. Give the whole a heavy outline 
as a final touch. Pages and cover are folded from 6” x 9’ paper, 
and sewed together. Then, cut around leaves, stems and fruit as 


your design may suggest, giving the booklet an irregular edge. ’ 
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THE AMERICAN THANKSGIVING BIRD 


| 

| 
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Cut pattern (A) of }” 
thick wood. Cut rod (B) 
of 3” wood, 12” long and 
3’ wide. Ends may be 
rounded. Sandpaper all 
edges smoothly. Nail 
rod to pattern with square 
wooden bead, or round 
wooden or glass bead 
between pattern and rod 
(C). This will leave 
sufficient space to slip 
ties over rod. Hang 
with nail through hole in 
head or small staple im- 
mediately over hole for 
balance. 


A NECKTIE HOLDER ANTICIPATES CHRISTMAS 


Monkey—light brown: face and 
inside ears— tan. 

Tongue and ae orange. 

Cap band—yvellow. 

Crown of cap—tan. 

Collar, socks and_ shirt—cream; 
deeper cream under collar. 

Jacket—dark blue. 

Lapels and shoulder trimming— 
yellow green. 

Sleeves—lavender. 

Trimming—violet blue. 

Trousers—green. 

Band on trousers—tint of green. 

Shoes—orange brown. 

Rods—bright, deep blue. 

| lower—tint of red orange. 

Leaves—emerald green. 

Space between rod and monkey— 
black (x). 
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Teaching Indian Life 
Indians! The very word offers to the mind of 
every child and adult two suggestions, color 
and action, and',opens up a vista of imagination! 


“Indians with paint and feather, 
Come now, pow-wow all together; 
Whoop-la, Whoop-la, 
Whoop-la, Whoop-la, 
Whoo—Whoo—Whoo!”’ 

The children in our kindergarten love this 
song which, with an adapted accompaniment, 
may be sung to the tune of ‘“Yankee-Doodle.”’ 
It has the true Indian spirit and the music is so 
simplified that play action can take place effec- 
tively while the song is being sung. This 
song started an interesting project in our kinder- 
garten that lasted many 
weeks. 

Large sheets of wrap- 
ping paper were procured 
from home or the corner 
grocery store and brought 
to school by the chil- 
dren for making Indian 


eyomething to Do 


Every progressive teacher originates bet- 
ter ways of developing everyday subjects 
in her classroom. Many mothers can give 
us preschool help. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
welcomes these suggestions in brief form 
and pays for those accepted. 


inches long. These were painted with art enamel 
which, by the way, finds many uses in our 
kindergarten, the colors being good and the 
paint itself so durable and easy for the little 
ones to apply. 

The sand table had its place in this project. 
Wigwams were cut of paper and placed in groups 
at one end of the sand table. Many small twigs 
were placed arownd the wigwams to resemble a 
forest. Colored paper strips were cut into small 
pieces and pulled through the top of the wigwams 
for feathers. One end of the sand table was 
cleared and only the blue lining showed. This 
resembled the sea, and paper canoes were placed at 
the water’s edge. Indian figures from toy sets 
were brought by the children from home, and. 
placed here and there. A long crude table, fash- 
ioned of wood and glued 
to a standard made of a 
large spool, was set in 
the open clearing. The 
Indians ate sitting around 
this table. This idea 
originated from the pic- 
turé hanging in our room 


blankets. These sheets Manuscripts for this Department should of the “First Thanks- 
of paper were either be no longer than five hundred words, giving Dinner.” 
painted or crayoned. preferably shorter. Holiday ideas should After these various 


The color schemes were 
entirely original and we 
had many gay-colored 
blankets. There were 
designs of moon, sun, 
trees and other nature patterns. The children 
were interested in talks about the Indians and 
their lives outdoors. Some of the blankets 
were striped the colors of the rainbow, and 
many of them resembled Joseph’s coat of many 
colors. 

The children carried out individual programs, 
not all doing the same thing at the same time. 
While some were designing the blankets, others 
were making Indian headdresses. ‘These were 
made of bands cut to fit the head size, with 
painted strips attached as feathers and then 
colored. Some of the children strung wooden 
beads, while the more inventive made beads from 
clay and painted them. ‘These were molded on 
thin blunt needles to make the stringing an easy 
task, and placed on the window ledge to dry. 
And then tomahawks! This brought our work 
bench into action. There was much fun and 
excitement while busy workers nailed pieces of 
wood six inches square on a stick about twelve 


reach us three months in advance. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 


Address, activities were completed, 
covering about four weeks’ 
time, we were ready to don 
our blankets, feathers, 
beads, take our toma- 
hawks in hand, and have a real Indian war dance. 
But first we had to have a fire. Twigs were 
gathered and placed Indian fashion. Bright red 
crepe paper crushed between the sticks gives a 
realistic appearance. And then came the dance. 
The piano played Indian music and the drum 
beat those long wailing sounds. The wood drum 
attached to the large drum gives forth these very 
realistic notes. The Indian squaws stood in one 
position with arms folded and danced up and 
down, while the boys did a snake dance around 
the fire in true Indian style, beriding their backs 
and kicking and scuffing their feet, at the same 
time making zigzag steps around the -fire. 

The great thrill of being Indians came when we 
danced and sang before all the school children in 
the large auditorium. Truly a great occasion! I 
am sure my children have gained from these activ- 
ities an insight and knowledge of the red men, the 
first American, that they will always remember. 
—Gracek Sruart Situ, Glen Cove, 
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Our Kindergarten Radio 
My kindergarten pupils became much inter- 
ested in the radio. They spoke particularly of the 
music it brings to them. A few days after we had 
talked about it, a child brought a large, heavy 
pasteboard box to make a radio. 


OUR BROADCASTING HELPS IN SPEECH AND 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


They painted the box brown, with black trim- 
mings. They decided to have two dials and 
drew them on paper, putting down the numbers 
which they copied from the blackboard. The 
hands of the dials were made of black paper, cut 
in the shape of arrows and attached with brass 
paper fasteners. A spool was used for a rheostat, 
fastening it to the box with a screw with nut 
attached, so it could be turned around. A large 
brass fastener was used for the starter, which is 
pulled out or pushed in to start or turn off the 
radio. A smaller box was used for a speaker and 
was decorated the same as the radio proper. 

The pupils decided to have an electric radio, so 
a length of picture wire was used to connect the 
radio with the electric bulb as we had no floor 
plug in the room. Another picture wire was used 
for a ground wire. They voted for a name and 
after several were discussed, ‘“‘Child’s’”’ was agreed 
upon.. We also have a _ broadcasting station, 
which is called “KGN.’’ Our microphone is 
made of a small, circular pasteboard box, attached 
to a broom handle with a square standard for a base. 

We made a frame in which the children stand 
when broadcasting. This is a box frame, 4 feet 
high and 3 feet wide. It has nothing on the 
sides and we pretend that it is a glass enclosure, so 
the one who is broadcasting may be seen. The 
children enjoy making the announcements and 
put on programs daily. Some recite poems, some 
dance, some sing, and we broadeast our KGN band 


often. —C.LarA Liston, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Clay Globes 


From common road clay my geography classes 
made very pretty globes. 
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The earth was gathered, sifted and mixed with 
water. The clay was then rolled into balls as 
large as the children could handle. While still 
soft, the equator and zones were marked. After 
several days’ work on map drawing the pupils 
were able to draw the continents upon their 
globes. Then the countries were painted. 
If allowed to dry slowly these globes will 


not crack. —Iris R. Ouson, Norton, Kansas. 


A Book Project 


The project started with Richard. He 
brought some words cut from a newspaper, 
‘also pages from an Aldine Primer, and an- 
nounced he was going to make a reading 
book. He would make the pictures if I 
would write the words needed. Much 
conversation followed and there was a 
valuable exchange of ideas. The group 
had a reading vocabulary of about fifty 
words at this time. I made two master 
sheets, one, with the words arranged as for 
seat work for the children to cut apart; the 
second, the same words in lists as, color, 
action, objects in room. Using the mimeograph, 
I made a copy of each for all the children in that 
group. 

Balloons, traced, colored, cut and mounted on 
bogus paper, 9”’ x 12’’, with color words from sheet 
1 to match under each, made the first page. On’ 
the back the color list from sheet 2 was pasted. 
The action words were illustrated by free draw- 
ings suggested from rhymes or stories as: jump— 
candlestick; run—gingerbread-boy; hop—rab- 
bit; fly—bird; walk—church. Pictures cut 
from magazines by the children made the third 
page of nouns to match the large colored ones 
displayed on the blackboard, as, ice cream, baby, 
dog, cow, Santa Claus, orange. Mail order 
‘atalogs gave us our objects in the room, which 
were mounted and labeled with lists on the back. 

Richard came one morning with a beautiful 
merry-go-round picture, x with a fancy 
border, all free work. Under this he put “Come 
away, come and play” from his Primer. Many 
original drawings by the class came from this. 
I made copies of four rhymes on the mimeograph 
which were taken from the blackboard; later, flash 
‘ards were made for games. The other rhymes 
used were: ‘Run with me,” “Little Bluebird’’ 
and “Rain, rain.”” For the last a pattern of a girl 
with an umbrella was traced, with free drawing for 
grass and flowers, and pencil lines for rain. 

The book covers were in the shape of baskets or 
bowls cut free hand from wall paper, with leaves 
and stems of green construction paper. The 
flowers were 1’’ squares folded in quarters and the 
corners snipped. 

Before the project was completed most of the 
group could read all of the word lists without 
(Continue on page 64) 
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Thankful 


Written for Thanksgiving, 1890 


Ey Mary E. WILkINs 


(rR) UBMIT THOMPSON sat on the stone 
“Ney wall; Sarah Adams, an erect, prim little 
j\/4) figure, ankle-deep in dry grass, stood 
beside it, holding Thankful. Thankful 
was a doll about ten inches long, made of 
the finest linen, with little rosy cheeks and a fine 
little wig of flax. She wore a blue wool frock and 
a red cloak. Sarah held her close. She even 
drew a fold of her own blue homespun blanket 
around her to shield her from the November 
wind. The sky was low and gray; the wind 
blew from the northeast, and had the breath of 
snow in it. Submit, on the wall, drew her 
quilted petticoats close down over her feet and 
huddled herself into a small space, but her face 
gleamed keen and resolute out of the depths of a 
great red hood that belonged to her mother. Her 
eyes were fixed upon a turkey gobbler ruffling and 
bobbing around the back door of the Adams house. 
The two gambrel-roofed Thompson and Adams 
houses were built as close together as 
if the little village of Bridgewater were 
a city. Acres of land stretched behind 
them and at the other sides, but they 
stood close to the road and close to each 
other. The stone wall was Submit’s 
and Sarah’s trysting-place. They loved 
each other like sisters, but today a 
spirit of rivalry had arisen. 
“Father said our turkey would 
weigh twenty pounds,” Sarah said. 
“Our Thanksgiving turkey is 
twice as big. You know he is, 
Sarah Adams,’’ said Submit. 
“No, [don’t, Submit Thompson. ”’ 
“Yes, you do.” 


Sarah shook her 
head defiantly. 


Submit’s black eyes in the depths of her hood 
were like two sparks. She nodded and spoke 
together. ‘Sarah Adams,” said she, ‘‘what will 
you give me if our turkey is bigger than your 
turkey?” 

“Tt isn’t.” 

‘What will you give me if it is?” 

Sarah stared at Submit. “I don’t know what 
you mean, Submit Thompson,” she said with a 
puzzled air. 

“Well, Pll tell you. If your turkey weighs more 
than ours, I'll give you my little work-box with 
the picture on the top that my grandmother gave 
me, and if our turkey weighs more than yours, 
you give me—What will you give me, Sarah 
Adams?” 

Sarah hung her head with a troubled air. 
“T don’t know,” she said. ‘I don’t believe 
I've got anything mother would be willing 
to have me give away.” 

“There’s Thankful. Your mother 
wouldn’t care if you gave her away.”’ 

Sarah started, and hugged Thankful 
closer. ‘“Yes, my mother would care, 
too,” said she. ‘‘Don’t you know my 
Aunt Rose from Boston made her 
and gave her to me?”’ 

“What if she did?” Submit 
returned. “She can make you 
another. Your doll’s just made 
out of a piece of old linen, anyhow. 
My work-box is real handsome; 
but you can do just as you are 
a mind to.” 

Sarah reflected. ‘‘I know our 
turkey is the biggest,’’ she 
said, looking lovingly at 
Thankful.‘ ‘‘Well, I don’t 
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eare,”’ she added, finally. Just then the great 
turkey came swinging through the yard. He 
held up his head proudly and gobbled. His 
every feather stood out in the wind. He seemed 
enormous—a perfect giant among turkeys. 
“Look at him!’’ said Sarah, edging a little closer 
to the wall; she was rather afraid of him. 

“He isn’t half so big as ours,”’ returned Submit, 
stoutly; but her heart sank. The Adams turkey 
did look very large. 

Sarah gathered Thankful closer and went into 
the house. Her mother, as well as Mrs. Thomp- 
son, was preparing for Thanksgiving. The great 
kitchen was all of a pleasant litter with pie plates 
and cake pans and mixing bowls, and full of warm 
spicy odors. The oven in the chimney was all 
heated and ready for a batch of apple and pumpkin 
pies. Mrs. Adams was busy sliding them in, 
but she stopped to look at Sarah and Thankful. 
Sarah was her only child. 

“Why, what makes you look so sober?” said 
she. 

‘“Nothing,’”’ replied Sarah. She had taken off 
her blanket, and sat in one of the straight-backed 
kitehen chairs holding Thankful. ‘‘Mother, how 
much do you suppose our turkey weighs?”’ 

“T believe father said he’d weigh close to twenty 
pounds. Put your dolly away and get )our 
apron.” 

But Sarah stoned raisins with Thankful in her 
lap, hidden under her apron. She was so full of 
anxiety that she could not bear to put her away. 
Suppose the Thompson turkey should be larger, 
and she should lose Thankful—Thankful that her 
beautiful Aunt Rose had made for her! 

Submit, over in the Thompson house, sat down 
at once to apple paring. The work-box stood on 
the table of the best room, made of yellow satiny 
wood, with a sliding lid ornamented with a beauti- 
ful little picture. Submit had a certain pride in 
it, but her fear of losing it was not equal to her 
hope of possessing Thankful. Submit had never 
had a doll, except a few she had made of corncobs. 
As she sat paring the Baldwin apples, she thought 
to herself, “If our turkey is only bigger, if it only 
is, then—TI shall have Thankful.” Her mouth 
was pursed up and her eyes snapped. She did 
not talk at all, but pared very fast. Then she 
pounded spices in the mortar, and picked over 
cranberries. Her mother kept her busy every 

minute until dinner-time. When Submit’s father 
and her two brothers, Thomas and Jonas, had 
come in, she began on the subject nearest her 
heart. 

“Father,”’ said she, ‘‘how much do you think our 
Thanksgiving turkey will weigh?” 

Mr. Thompson was a deliberate man. He 
looked at her a minute before replying. ‘“‘Seven- 

teen or eighteen pounds,” he replied. 
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“Oh, father! don’t you think he will weigh 
twenty?” 

Mr. Thompson shook his head. 

‘He don’t begin to weigh so much as the Adams 
turkey,” said Jonas. ‘Their turkey weighs 
twenty pounds.”’ 

“Oh, Thomas! do you think their turkey weighs 
more than ours?” cried Submit. 

Thomas was her elder brother; he had a sober 
air like her father. ‘“Their turkey weighs con- 
siderable more than ours,”’ said he. 

Submit said no more. She ate her dinner 
soberly. Afterward she wiped dishes while her 
mother washed. It was an hour after that, when 
her mother was in the south room, getting it 
ready for her grandparents who were coming for 
Thanksgiving, that Submit crept slyly into the 
pantry. The turkey lay there on the broad shelf 
before the window. Submit looked at him. 
She thought he was small. ‘‘He was most all 
feathers,” she whispered ruefully. She stood 
looking disconsolately at the turkey. Suddenly 
her eyes flashed, and a flush came over her face. 
She stole softly back into the kitehen, set a chair 
before the chimney cupboard, climbed up and got 
a pewter dish full of Revolutionary bullets with 
which she and her brothers played. Then she 
stole back to the pantry and emptied the bullets 
into the turkey’s crop. She got a needle and 
thread from her mother’s basket, sewed up the 
crop carefully, and set the empty dish back in the 
cupboard. She had just stepped down out of the 
chair when Jonas came in. 

“Submit,” he said, ‘‘let’s have one game of odd 
or even with the bullets.”’ 

“T am too busy,’’ said Submit. 
spin my stint.” 

“Just one game. 


got to 


Mother won't care.” 


“No; I can’t.” 
Submit flew to her spinning-wheel in the 
corner. Jonas strolled into the pantry. 


“T don’t believe mother wants vou in there,”’ 
Submit said anxiously. 

“See here, Submit,’ Jonas called out in an 
eager voice, “I'll get the steelyards, and we'll 
weigh the turkey. We can do it as 
anybody.”’ 

Submit left her spinning-wheel. She was quite 
pale when Jonas and she adjusted the turkey in 
the steelvards. What if those bullets should 
rattle out? But they did not. 

“He weighs twenty pounds and a quarter,” 
announced Jonas with a gasp, after peering anxi- 
ously at the figures. ‘‘He’s the biggest turkey 
that was ever raised in these parts.”’ 

When Mr. Thompson and Thomas came home 
at twilight there was a great deal of talk over the 
turkey. 

“The Adams turkey doesn’t weigh but nineteen 


well as. 
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pounds,” Jonas announced. ‘Sarah was out there 
when they weighed him, and she most cried.” 

“T think Sarah and Submit and all of you are 
very foolish about it,” said Mrs. Thompson, 
severely. ‘‘What difference does it make if one 
turkey weighs a pound or two more than the 
other, if there is enough to go around?” 

“Submit looks as if she was sorry ours weighs 
the most now,” said Jonas. 

That night when Submit went to bed she 
could not say her prayers. When she woke in the 
morning it was with a strange, terrified feeling, as 
if she had climbed a wall into some unknown 
dreadful land. She wondered if Sarah would 
bring Thankful over; she dreaded to see her com- 
ing, but she did not come. Submit herself did 
not stir out of the house all that day or the next, 
and Sarah did not bring Thankful until next 
morning. 

They were all out in the kitchen about an 
hour before dinner. Grandfather Thompson sat 
in his old armchair at one corner of the fireplace, 
Grandmother Thompson was knitting, and Jonas 
and Submit were cracking butternuts. Submit 
was a little happier this morning. She thought 
Sarah would never bring Thankful, and so she had 
not done any harm by cheating in the weight of 
the turkey. 

But there was a tug at the latch of the kitchen 
door; it was pushed open slowly and painfully, 
and Sarah entered with Thankful in her arms. 
She said not a word to anybody, but her little face 
was full of woe. She went straight to Submit and 
laid Thankful in her lap; then she turned and fled 
with a great sob. The door slammed after her. 
All the Thompsons stopped and looked at 
Submit. 

“Submit, what does this mean?” her father 
asked. 

“What did she bring you the doll baby for?”’ 
asked Grandmother Thompson. 

“‘Sarah—was going to give me Thankful if—our 
turkey weighed most, and I was going to—give her 
my—work-box if hers weighed most,’ said Submit 
jerkily. Her lips felt stiff. Then she stood by, 
hugging Thankful convulsively. She glanced 
wildly at her great-grandmother’s musket over the 
shelf. The same spirit that had aimed it at 
Indians possessed her, and she spoke out quite 


clearly. “Our turkey didn’t weigh the most,” 
she said. “I put the Revolutionary bullets in his 
crop.” 


There was silence. Submit’s heart beat so hard 
that Thankful quivered. 

“Go upstairs to your room, Submit,” said her 
mother, “and you need not come down to dinner. 
Jonas, take that doll and carry it over to the 
Adams house.”’ 

Submit crept miserably out of the room, and 


Jonas carried Thankful across the yard to 
Sarah. 

Submit crouched beside her little square win- 
dow, set with tiny panes of glass, and watched 
him. She did not cry. She was very miserable, 
but she was not so unhappy as she had been. 
After Jonas came back she still crouched at the 
window. Exactly opposite in the Adams house 
was another little square window that lighted 
Sarah’s room. All of a sudden Sarah’s face 
appeared there. The two little girls stared 
pitifully at each other. Presently Sarah raised 
her window and put a stick under it; then Submit 
did the same. They put their faces out, and 
looked at each other a minute before speaking. 
Sarah’s face was streaming with tears. 

‘“‘What are you crying for?” called Submit, 
softly. 

“Father sent me up here ’cause it is sinful to 
make bets, and Aunt Rose has come, and I 
can’t have any Thanksgiving dinner,” wailed 
Sarah. 

“I’m wickeder than you,” said Submit. “I 
put the Revolutionary bullets in the turkey to 
make it weigh more than yours. Your’s weighed 
the most. If mother thinks it’s right, I'll give 
you the work-box.”’ 

“T don’t—want it,” sobbed Sarah. ‘I am so 
sorry you’ve got to stay up there, and can’t 
have any dinner, Submit.” 

Answering tears sprang to Submit’s eyes. 
“T’m dreadfully sorry you’ve got to stay up there, 
and can’t have any dinner,’ she sobbed back. 

There was a touch on her shoulder. She 
looked around, and there stood her grandmother. 
She was trying to look severe, but her fat, fair 
old face was as gentle as the mercy that tempers 
justice. Her horn spectacles and her knitting- 
needles and the gold beads on her neck all shone in 
the sunlight. 

“You had better come downstairs, child,” she 
said. ‘“Dinner’s most ready, and you can help 
your mother. Your father said you could come 
because you told the truth, but you mustn’t ever 
do such a wicked thing again.” 

“No, I won't,” sobbed Submit. She looked 
across, and there beside Sarah’s face in the 
window was another beautiful smiling one. It 
had pink cheeks and sweet dark eyes and black 
curls, above which stood a high tortoise-shell 
comb. 

“Oh, Submit!” Sarah called out, joyfully, 
‘Aunt Rose says I can go down to dinner!” 

“Grandmother says I can,”’ called back Submit. 

The beautiful smiling face opposite leaned close 
to Sarah’s for a minute. 

“Oh, Submit!’ cried Sarah, “Aunt Rose says 
she will make you a doll baby like Thankful, if 
your mother’s willing.” 
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“T guess she’ll be willing if she’s a good girl,”’ 
called Grandmother Thompson. 
Submit looked across a second in speechless 


The Boy Who 
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radiance. Then the faces vanished from the two 
little windows and Submit and Sarah went down 
to their Thanksgiving dinners. 


Made Pictures 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


\HE Boy lived more than three thousand 
years before our reckoning of time began, 
in Egypt. He lived in an Egyptian town 
on the banks of the River Nile. It was so 

:=J} pleasant a land, so rich in grain and figs 
and honey, that the Egyptians were thought by 
the herdsmen of the deserts and the fishermen of 
the seacoast to be the chosen people of the earth. 
Every year, in the summer, their kind old river 
overflowed the land, turning the valley into a 
shallow lake and leaving it covered with a layer 
of richloam. That was the reason for the fertility 
of Egypt. 

From the Boy’s garden, where he was idly 
tossing his skin ball stuffed with husks, he looked 
across flowered terraces, green fields and the roofs 
of many low brick houses to the great Pyramids 
that had arisen above the old burial mounds of 
Prehistoric times. Some of these Pyramids 
covered several acres and reached up toward the 
sky for hundreds of feet. With pictures and 
inscriptions cut in the stone, they stood on the 
outskirts of the desert in memory of Egyptian 
kings. The Boy had seen slaves raising the huge 
blocks of stone of which they were made on rude 
cranes, workingintheblazing sun. Ashe watched 
them at work, he had found some treasures in the 
sand near by. He had these treasures now, hid- 
den in a painted vase in his own room of their 
house. 

One of the treasures was an ancient string of 
reindeer thong knotted into many cords. The 
Egyptian scribe who was the Boy’s teacher said 
that it must have been left in the sand centuries 
before by the Valley People who, by tying knots, 
kept count of the cattle they had sold. Another 
treasure was a colored pebble upon which had 
been scratched with a sharp bit of stone a picture 
of the sun and three short straight lines. That, 
the scribe said, was one of the first records man 
had ever made. Some Valley person had written 
that in three moons’ time the sun would again 
shine warmly upon their fields; three straight 
Imes for the months and a circle for the sun. 


Other records of writing had been discovered; 
the bark of trees and the dried skins of animals 
showing painted pictures of tools, animals, drums 
and harps; fruit pits and bones carved with pic- 
tures and lines. The Boy of the Nile country, 
himself, was able to draw very good pictures on 
rolls of papyrus and also write sentences using the 
new alphabet characters that had been invented 
from the sounds of the pictures’ names. Turning 
back to his ball, he decided that he would not 
study on such a fine day. 

There was much to take his attention from his 
reed pen, the fresh roll of papyrus upon which he 
was to write his lesson, and his wooden tray of 
colored inks. The last time his father had been 
rowed in their gilded galley up the river to the 
city of Thebes, he had brought the Boy back a 
most delightful new toy. It was a puppet baker 
made of jointed wood so fashioned that he would 
really knead a small lump of dough placed in his 
hands. The Boy wanted to make the baker 
work. Or, he might mould one of the great 
crocodiles that basked in the sunny marshes of the 
Nile. He had, too, his wooden lion out there in 
the garden. If he pulled its hinged jaws with the 
cord, the lion opened and closed its mouth 
ferociously. Although it was late in the autumn 
the gay awnings of the Egyptian house were still 
hanging, and beneath the carved colonnades of the 
portico the Boy could see his beautiful mother 
seated in her gold chair, her hands busy with the 
colored thread of a piece of embroidery. | 

The house was bright with painted frescoes 
upon the walls; tall vases were filled with pink 
lotus flowers. In the fish pond, bordered with 
reeds that rustled in the breeze, shining fish 
darted here and there. The boy could hear in 
the distance the hum of the animals of their great 
farm, pigs, cows, sheep and ducks. He stretched 
his bare legs out to feel the warm sun. He lifted 
his brown arms toward the sky. Why write on a 
day like this? Was not Egypt the world’s 
paradise, a land that gave all good things with no 
effort on his part? What did it matter that the 
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scribe would expect him and the other boys to 
have completed their writing neatly by the next 
day, a row of pictures on one side and a row of 
characters on the other? The Boy was feeling 
very jolly and very lazy. 

But listen! What was that?) The Boy stood 
up and looked toward the eastern desert from 
which came a sweet, high note, wavering and 
thrilling through the sunlight like the song of the 
nightingale. Then it changed and was sad and 
plaintive as a bird at the coming of winter. Now 
it rose again in a piping that seemed to reach 
above the heights of the Pyramids to the sky. 
Dropping his pen and his toys, the Boy ran 
swiftly out of the garden, through the stone streets 
of the town and on toward the secret places of the 
desert that lay beyond. 

His speeding sandals passed the shop of the 
jeweler, the ovens of the brickmakers, the river 
shallows where the stems of the papyrus plant 
were being stripped, interlaced and pounded flat 
to make writing paper. He followed the swamp 
lands where a clumsy hippopotamus wallowed in 
the mud and the beady eyes of an old crocodile 
seemed to wink at him from the shade of a jungle 
on the river bank. He heard again the sweet 
piping and he pursued the sound until he reached 
the yellow sands of the desert, mysterious and 
lonely, with no habitation. Only the towering 
Pyramids showed him the way as he ran on, his 
linen kilt swirling about his bare brown legs, his 
plaited black hair flying at one side of the golden 
chaplet that bound it. 

For a time the Boy seemed to be playing hide 
and seek with the great stone Sphinx that guarded 
the way to the tombs of the kings. The music 
seemed at times nearer, then farther away. Just 
when the Boy was about to give up his search, he 
climbed the stone steps that led to the entrance of 
one of the tombs and he saw, like specks in the 
sand, the tents of a caravan pointing in the east. 
On he ran until he came close and found that it 
was only a tribe of herdsmen, come to trade their 
cattle and sheepskins for the metal tools and 
utensils to be had in an Egyptian town. They 
were a band of the despised Semites, wanderers of 
the desert who had no kings. The Boy was about 
to turn back when he came upon a little girl of his 
own age, eight years. 

She had darker hair and flesh than he. His 
garment was of fine bleached linen, but this little 
Semite maid wore only skins. He had a necklace 
of chased gold but she wore no ornament except 
five hollow reeds tied together and hung from her 
neck by a cord of braided grasses. Her feet 
were bare and the tent beside which she sat 
cross-legged on a mat was made of dried skins. 
Leather bottles of milk hung on its walls, showing 
that these were poor people, living from their 
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goats and cows, always moving in search of pas- 
ture land and a chance to trade. 

The Boy of Egypt saw, though, that the little 
Semite maid was busy. She was shaping a 
tablet of clay in her slender brown fingers and 
when she had it to suit her, she made marks all 
over it with a tiny wedge-shaped bit of stone. 
A young kid, with slender legs, watched her and 
as she worked it nuzzled her bare brown shoulder 
with its warm nose as if it were her pet. The little 
Semite maid finished and laid her clay tablet 
down in the sun. Then she put the hollow reeds 
that hung from her neck up to her mouth and blew 
upon them. Oh, that was where the sweet music 
had arisen, so clear and high that it had come to 
the Boy from the desert. These Semite tribes 
made pipes from the reeds that grew beside the 
streams, and upon them they imitated the notes of 
birds and the ripple of the waters. The little 
maid was so intent upon her piping that she did 
not seem to see the Boy. 

The little Semite maid stood up and danced, her 
bare feet tripping over the yellow sands. The 
small kid that was her pet followed her, capering 
in tune to her piping. And so, playing and 
dancing, they came suddenly upon the Boy, 
watching there as if he had never in all his life 
seen anything so gay. Then she stopped, her 
dark eyes startled. She had thought that she was 
alone, but here was a boy of the chosen people, a 
town boy dressed in linen and gold. She pulled 
her skin skirt closer about her and then, with a 
quick hope in her mind, she picked up the clay 
tablet, now almost dried, and held it out to the 
Boy. At the same time she gathered the little 
kid in her arms, hugged it for a second and then 
offered the animal also to him. 

The Boy looked at the picture writing. Any- 
body eight years old could read it. It showed, 
cut deeply in the clay, a picture of the kid, and 
beside the picture a wedge-shaped figure one. The 
Boy knew, too, since he lived in a land of trading, 
what the picture writing meant. The Semite 
girl was going to sell her pet. For some reason 
she had to give up her little dancing kid, and she 
had been playing a tune for it on her pipes before 
she parted with it. Such a plucky little girl, he 
thought, just as a boy of today would have 
thought! There he was, with a ball, toy animals, 
plenty to eat; here was she, a child of the desert 
with nothing. He had been lazy about finishing 
his papyrus writing. The little Semite maid had 
bravely written in clay a bill of sale for all that 
she had in the world to play with, one kid. 

The two did not speak the same language, but 
that did not matter. The Boy shook his head as 
the girl came closer, holding out the long-legged 
kid. He took off the gold chain from his neck and 
hung it about hers, and then, feeling shy, he 
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turned and ran across the sand toward town. 
Once he looked back, and the afternoon sun 
showed the Semite girl dancing once more to her 
pipes, the young kid capering beside her. 

When the Boy returned home, he found that his 
mother had missed him. She had taken his toys 
into the house, but the unfinished writing was 
still in the garden, spread out upon a stone bench. 
He sat down to it, thinking very hard. At either 
end of the strip of papyrus were ivory rolls. The 
ink, made of powdered roots and metals mixed 
with water, made round colored pools in the 
carved hollows of the wooden tray. The reed 
pen was fringed at the end so that it was some- 
what like a brush. It all looked more interesting 
to the Boy since his jaunt. Supposing that small 
desert maid had such fine writing materials; 
what picture writing she would do! 

The Boy of Egypt dipped his pen into one 
colored ink after another. He drew many pic- 
tures; a girl playing pipes, a young kid, a tent. 
Then he wrote as the scribe had taught him. The 
shapes of the letters were copied from everyday 
things, the slanting sides of the Pyramids, the 
straight lines of bricks, the curves of the sky and 
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the earth. He wrote the song of thanksgiving 
which the scribe had set him as tomorrow’s 
lesson: ‘With a smiling face let thy days be 
happy.” Then he carefully rolled the payrus 
and tied it with a length of reed. 

The Egyptian Boy’s writing lasted a long time. 
Picture writing, sound writing, alphabet writing, 
handwriting, printing—that was the way his 
story of being thankful, of keeping happy, came 
down to us through the ages. The roll of papyrus 
came too, for the Egyptians made their records 
well. We may see them in the glass cases of 
museums today, just as the children of the Nile 
wrote, and rolled, and tied them. 

And the little Semite maid? What became of 
her clay tablets, her bill of sale for a young kid? 
Oh, that came to us too, buried first in the sands 
of an eastern desert and then dug up after thou- 
sands of years by an archeologist to lie in the 
museum side by side with the Boy’s papyrus roll. 
And the two children went their long ago ways. 
The Boy grew up to be a soldier of the Pharaohs. 
But the little Semite Maid who lived in the desert 
se related to the Boy Who Watched the 

tars. 


The Battle of the Mops 


A True Story of Our History 


By Frances MarGcaret Fox 


N the long ago days of the French and 
i Indian War, there was trouble on the 
S| island of Nantucket. If you will look 
on your map you will see how easy it was 
~} for the French to separate the people of 
the island from all their friends on the mainland. 
At that time there were not many families living 
at Nantucket and most of them were Quakers. 
The town on the island, which is now called 
Nantucket, was named Sherburne. 

One morning a French ship sailed into the 
harbor and anchored in the channel, to blockade 
the village. All the little Quaker children were 
frightened and their fathers and mothers had 
reason to feel alarmed. The enemy was at their 
door. If the captain of the French privateer had 
chosen to go ashore and burn the town of Sher- 
burne, he might have done so. There was no 
one to stop him, for Quakers do not believe in 
fighting. But while the French ship stayed in 
the harbor, no Nantucket sailing ship or fishing 


boat dared to leave the town. And no English 
ship from the mainland dared to visit Nantucket. 

The islanders had food enough to last a long 
time, but their fuel supply was low. The tall 
trees that had once covered the island had long 
before been cut down for the building of houses 
and whaling ships, and all Nantucket’s fuel came 
from the near-by islands or the main land. At 
last the families were very close to their last 
stick of wood and their houses were growing cold. 
No one knew what to do. 

One day the Quaker fathers of Nantucket 
walked down along the shore, gazed at the 
enemy’s ship, and wondered how they could ever 
get more fuel to keep their children warm while 
they were thus blockaded. Finally one of them 
said, 

‘“‘We must have wood, but what can we do?” 

Jethro Starbuck, so it is said, answered in 
words something like this: “We are a craven lot 
if we let that French privateer stand in our way!” 

(Continued on page 59) 
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When Mother Reads Aloud 


When Mother reads aloud, the past 
Seems real as everyday; 
I hear the tramp of armies vast, 
I see the spears and lances cast, 
I join the thrilling fray; 
Brave knights and ladies fair and proud 
I meet when Mother reads aloud. 


When Mother reads aloud, far lands 
Seem very near and true; 

I cross the desert’s gleaming sands, 

Or hunt the jungle’s prowling bands, 
Or sail the ocean blue. 

Far heights, whose peaks the cold 

mists shroud, 
I scale, when Mother reads aloud. 


When Mother reads aloud, I long 
For noble deeds to do— 
To help the right, redress the wrong; 
It seems so easy to be strong, 
So simple to be true. 
Oh, thick and fast the visions crowd 
My eyes, when Mother reads aloud. 


—Author Unknown. 


Who Hath a Book 
By Wiisur D. Nessit 
Who hath a book 


Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 
At his command. 


And rich estates, 
If he but look, 
Are held by him 
Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 
Has but to read 
And he may be 
A king, indeed. 


His kingdom is 

His inglenook.* 
All this is his 

Who hath a book. 


*A corner by the fire. 


Stories 
By Aurrep DUNNING 


There are books about fairies, 
Books about animals, 

Books about pirates, 

Books about cannibals. 
(Stories about them 

In ‘Robinson Crusoe’ — 

At least, if you look— 

And I’d like you to do so!) 


All the world over, 
Men busily writing, 
Tales to be told, 
And very exciting! 
Copyright, “Child Education,” 
London, England. 


A Hymn of Thanksgiving 


We give thanks for the beautiful country that lies 
around us. 

We give thanks for the grains and vegetables and 
fruits prepared for us. And we give thanks for the 
growing trees and flowers about us. 

We give thanks for the rain that falls and the sun 
that shines down upon us. 

We thank God for the mountains that tower 
above us and for the rocks that give us shelter and 
give us beauty. 

We give thanks for the sky above us and the earth 
below us and the birds that fly between earth and 
sky. 

We give thanks for the cloth to make sails and the 
wood to make boats that sail on the waters. 

We give thanks for the little streams that flow. 

We give thanks for the tide that rises and lets us 
go out in our boats. 

We give thanks for the sea with fishes in it. 

We thank God for all the living creatures on the 
earth. 

We give thanks for the fire that warms us. 

We give thanks for warm clothes and beds and 
houses to live in. 

We give thanks for schools to learn in. 

Wegive thanks for the beauty and loveallaround us. 


A 


We give thanks for all the things that the Lord 


has sét upon the earth. 
—Group (age 8), The Lincoln School 


of Teachers College, New York. F 
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Thanksgiving 


When we sit down to turkey, roast turkey,— 

A plump and crispy drumstick or a tender slice of 
breast— 

When we sit down to turkey on a Thursday in 
November 

To cranberries and celery and gravy and the rest; 

With second helps of everything so savory and hot, 

When we sit down to turkey there’s something to 
remember, 

And someone to be thankful to, who’s usually forgot. 


When we sit down to pumpkin pie and maple syrup 
sundae, 

To potatoes and tomatoes and to luscious lima beans, 

To succotash and peanuts and clams and popping 
corn, 

There’s something to be thought besides, what 
Thanksgiving means— 

And Puritans and Presidents to whom our thanks are 
due,— 

About a thousand years before a Puritan was born, 

Among the first Americans who gave these things to 
you. 


There’s something to be thought of with gratitude 
and wonder 

On the grass called teosinte which the patient Red- 
man found, 

Which he loved and labored over till it answered with 
a yield 

That has saved a world from famine; and the tuber 
small and round 

Which he coaxed to be potatoes, and the seed whose 
snowy fleece 

Makes the half of all our clothing, and the smoke 

& that going round 

In after-dinner comfort spells a full-fed people’s 

peace. 


When we sit down to turkey, roast turkey, 

There are thanks too long ungiven, and things that 
must be thought 

About the first Americans whom so seldom we 

F. remember, 

And whether we’ve repaid them for the things they 
gave and taught, 

And if not, is there something we could do to make 
amends, 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


When we sit down to turkey on™a Thursday in 
November 


On the day that all Americans should be the best of 
friends. 
—From “The Children Sing in the Far West’’ 
by Mary Austin. By permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AvuTuHorR’s Norte: 


Turkey, and all the other good things in this poem, are not 
the only foods and other beneficial things that we have to 
thank the first Americans for: chocolate, hominy, dried cod- 


sh, hickory wood, and nuts are a few of the others, and 
some say watermelons. 


Mother 


(From “Snow Bound’’) 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or ran the new-knit stocking-wheel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town, 

And how her own great-uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free, 

(The common unrhymed poetry 

Of simple life and country ways,) 

The story of her early days, 
She made us welcome to her home; 

Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We siole with her a frightened look 

At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country side; 

We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 

She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 


—John Greenleaf W hittier. 
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CurpreR Sxips. Done 1n Cork Mopets. By Peter 
Adams. lIiiustrated. 102 Pages. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

THe Box Boox. By Hazel Showalter. Illustrated. 186 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 


HANDICRAFT for the child from eight to 
twelve years of age should establish a contact 
with life as well as stimulate necessary skills. 
Both these titles qualify so far as being authentic 
in the toy-making they describe and the authority 
of the directions and diagrams for the guidé of 
the young craftsman. 

When Peter Adams, seaman and artist, wrote 
his ‘Cork Ships and How to Make Them”’ last 
year the book found immediate popularity. His 
new book, telling how to construct, from corks, 
bits of fabric and other scraps of discarded stuff, 
perfect little models of those old symbols of 
adventure and romance, the clipper ships, is 
equally valuable. With matches, pins, thread 
and paper, manipulated with patience and 
acquired skill, the famous sailing vessels of our 
early history raise their masts and spread billow- 
ing sails for the pride of boys and girls who make 
them. 

“The Box Book”’ is a necessary addition to the 
“Series in Work and Play” issued in similar 
binding and format. The materials are easily 
obtainable and the directions 
will stimulate the opening of a 
delightful home work shop. 
The book will also find a wel- 
come place for itself in the 
project library of the school- 
room. The making of candy 
boxes, sewing kits, lantern 
shades, doll-house furniture, toy 
automobiles, trains, machinery 
for the toy farm, and camp and 
clubroom furniture is described 
and adequately pictured by Miss 
Showalter. With the approach 
of the holidays, we should pro- 


Pages. 


\ 


vide ourselves with this guide to gift making, 
which will be also a guide to child happiness 
all through the year. 


PLEASANT Patuways. By Wilhelmina Harper and Aymer 
Jay Hamilton. Illustrated. 262 Pages. The Macmillan: 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

Tue Story or Prerre Pons. Translated from the French 
of Francis de Miomandre by Edwin Gile Rich. Illus- 
trated. 95 Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


NANETTE OF THE WoopEeN SuHors. By Esther Brann. 


Tilustrated by the Author. 124 Pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 
Goop Farry Tatss. Irish Qnes. By Jo McMahon. 


Illustrated. 175 Pages. 
New York. $2.00. 


ACH of these story books expresses that 
essential quality of idealism without which 
children’s literature fails. More than this, the 
last three titles carry us into other lands, helping 
us to see and appreciate the life of stranger 
children, their ways, customs and hearts. An 
added recommendation, in the present whirling 
activity of the juvenile book press, is the good 
writing that makes the books models of English. 
Wilhelmina Harper, formerly a county librarian 
and story-teller in the desert 
region of California, has been 
collecting the best stories for 
children for some time and put- 
ting them together in supple- 
mentary readers under the name 
of “Treasure Trails.’”’ She is 
peculiarly happy in her latest 
volume, ‘“‘Pleasant Pathways,” 
in having made a compilation 
as useful for story-telling as for 
children’s reading, illustrated 
with the gay color plates of 
Maud and Miska Petersham. 
“Pierre Pons’ is the story in 
delightful French idiom and 
manner, which the translator has 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 


admirably retained, of a little wood soldier doll. 
His biography from the nursery of a typical 
French family, his relations to the other toys and 
playthings and his captivating and understanding 
outlook upon life, no matter what hardship it 
brings him, is not alone a fascinating tale but a 
mirror of fine living. The quaint colored pic- 
tures, drawn with the technic of the cartoon, 
successfully carry out the spirit of the text. 
A companion book to the story of Pierre is that 
of ‘‘Nanette of the Wooden Shoes.”’ Nanette is a 
peasant child of Brittany whose everyday adven- 
tures are told in beautiful prose by the author, 
who loves France and painted the illustrations in 
Nanette’s own country. We who are older also 
read with the greatest appreciation about the 
strawberries that went to England, the little 
cousin who tried to run away to sea, Peter-the- 
Rooster, and the visit to the ancient Chateau, 
the chapters swinging along to the rhythm of 
wooden shoes clop-clopping on narrow streets, 
and the beat of waves on rocky shores. 

The Irish tales of faery are fresh, light and as 
cheerful as a sunny morning when dandelions 
blossom in new green grass. We are introduced 
to deenie men, counterparts of the brownies, to the 
merrow, a cousin of the mermaid and a friendly 
witch whose rocking chair has a music box in the 
seat. The spirit of the most cheerful folk lore 
of the world lights these tales. 

PERTAIN- 
PERTAINING TO COSTUME. 
Brown-Robertson Company, New York. 


PERTAINING TO Birps. PERTAINING TO Boats. 
ING TO TRANSPORTATION. 
Fifty Plates each. 
$4.50 each. 

HESE portfolios of historic designs provide 

the most valuable kind of source material in 
the teaching of art. The rapid progress of art 
education in the public schools, in private schools 
and teacher-training institutions, in addition to 
the growing number of art schools, creates the 
necessity for a great deal of material for art 
appreciation. The four sets of design plates, 
just issued by one of our well-known art pub- 
lishers, offer a fundamental background of re-crea- 
tive work through an enlarged recognition and 
appreciation of artistic values. 

The portfolio of birds includes decorative art 
drawn from historic textiles, manuscripts, pottery, 
laces and carvings. The transportation plates 
illustrate the evolution of the vehicle from the 
Greek chariot to the steam engine and airship. 
The drawings of boats are assembled from every 
known source, from the galleys of the ancients 
through the era of the clipper ship to the period 
of present motor-driven craft. The collection of 
fifty plates of historic costume, authentic to the 
slightest detail of decoration and line, will be of 
constructive value for correlation with courses in 
social science, geography and history. 
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By Lois Lenski. Illustrated by the Author. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $2.00. 
I Go A-Travetinc. By James Tippett. Illustrated. 
Harper and Brother, New York. 62 Pages. $0.75. 
ICTURE books with text that has to do with 
the “here and now” are necessary for the 
modern child. Miss Lenski’s poster drawings, 
and the story-telling verses of James Tippett, 
written for the appreciative audience of the 
Lincoln School children, Columbia University, 
have found a unique place for themselves in 
education and child happiness. ‘‘The Wonder 
City,” the first in a series of picture books about 
great American cities, takes the touring Jimmy 
and Joan to the Grand Central Station, New York 
Harbor and the Statute of Liberty, the push- 
eart markets, Central Park, the Museum of 
Natural History and the Public Library. Each 
page is filled with a wealth of diverting detail in 
the illustrations, and the end papers are drawn to 
represent a child’s map of Manhattan with pic- 
tures and a name plate to make it quite individual. 
Mr. Tippett’s “I Live in a City,” short pictured 
poems about life in a city apartment, is not only 
enjoyed by children but has been put upon the 
recommended lists of many schools and educa- 
tional organizations that are doing research in 
children’s literature. His second volume, in 
which the city child takes trips from his home by 
all sorts of adventurous means, taxi, railroad, 
ship and air, complements the first book and 
satisfies children who love small pages with many 
pictures. The poems express gay rhythm, 
motion, and a quality of beauty which should 
characterize all poetry for children. There are 
child etchings of a mechanized environment. 


32 Pages. 


“Our river is wide; our river is deep; 
The bridge across it is long and high. 
The twisted cables, the beams and towers 

Make a huge drawing against the sky.” 


Or we see color in: 


“Taxicabs of yellow, 
Taxicabs of red, 
See that funny fellow 
With scarlet on his head. 


Colors of the rainbow, 
Birds of every feather, 
Shining as they stop or go, 
Flocking all together.” 


The elevated train is a “great, creaking worm, 
on a skeleton’s back.”’ As a little boy stands at 


the open end of the subway train he sees ‘‘the 
tracks branch off in a forest of posts ahead, like 
bare tree trunks.” 


Mr. Tippett tells us that: 
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“The streets are long rivers 
Crowded with ships, 
Beginning or ending 
Or making their trips. 


original ways, with many illustrations. In con- 
nection with this teachers’ book three readers 
, have been issued, ‘“The Road of Health to Grown- 
Up Town” being the third. It relates the 
adventures of Nancy and Peter, as they travel 
along the Road of Health. The book contains 
interesting and helpful stories about the signposts 
that guided the children on theirjourney. These 
signs relate to posture, proper foods, sleep, use 
of the toothbrush, care of the eyes in reading 
This kind of writing for children has true cleanliness and other health habits. 
literary quality. It is an interesting fact that it Emma Serl’s story readers are always popular 
comes to us from the pen of a successful teacher. and a new one is eagerly awaited, especially when 
the stories are about the same jolly family of 
Gute ror a HeaurH Program. By Jessie I. Lummis and Squirrels whose adventures appeared in ‘“‘Every- 
Williedell Schawe. 196 Pages. Illustrated. World day Doings at Home.” Harry Wood draws 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York. $1.24. these captivating squirrels, a cheerful family of 
Tur Roap or Heatrn To Grown-up Town. By Jessie I. them in all, who learn good health habits, enjoy 
Lummis and Williedell Schawe. 152 Pages. Illustrated. school, and live at home as children should. Not 
Worid Book Company, Yonkers, New York. $0.76. alone the school child, but the home library, will 
Everypay Dorncs By Emma Serl. need this collection of easy-to-read tales in the 
128 Pages. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett and Company, vocabulary of the first- and second-grade child. 
Newark, New Jersey. $0.68. 
EARNING health in school and home by 
interesting reading is the modern way. Our 


The sidewalks are shores 
Of the rivers which run. 
The buildings are mountains. 
I play it for fun.” 


PROGRAMS FOR SpeciaL Occasions. By Marion Kennedy 
and Katherine Isabel Bemis. 104 Pages. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. $1.50. | 


program in health education will be helped by 
these three titles. The ‘Guide for a Health 
Program” contains a wealth of material for 
grades one, two and three. It provides sugges- 
tions and helps in the presentation of particular 
topics, actual lessons which may be presented or 
used by the teacher as a basis of activities suited 
to the particular needs of her class. Food games, 
projects in measuring and weighing, keeping 
health records, proper clothing for the seasons, 


Day Pageants for Little People,” 

prepared by the same authors, makes us sure 
that the primary grades will be delighted and 
helped by this new collection of simple schoolroom 
entertainments. ‘The book includes a wide vari- 
ety of subjects, supplementing but not duplicating 
the contents of the first volume. Book Week, 
Clean-up Week, Fire Prevention Day, the Flower 
Show, Good English Week, Health Week and the 
Hobby Show are a few of the many timely occa- 


play and dramatization in health teaching, sions which the book meets and brightens with 
together with many other topics are presented in alluring programs. 
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Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. Are youa Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 
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Heroes oF Peace. By Ethel Clere Chamberlin. 313 


Pages. Illustrated. George Sully and Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

THE BoyHoops OF THE PrREsipeNtTs. By Bessie Potter 
Smith. 301 Pages. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 


ard Company, Boston. $2.50. 


6 ihe present search of teachers and parents to 
find character-training story material for boys 
and girls will be satisfied by these two books. 
Both are written from the same background, that 
of presenting men and women of achievement in 
American life as models for the youth of today. 
Both carry their message of inspiration through 
stories based on fact, related in such interesting 
form that the children who read the books will be 
led unconsciously toward the road of progress and 
the goal of right living. 

Miss Chamberlain stresses unselfishness in serv- 
ice in the careers of her peaceful heroes. She 
wants children to know and emulate in the realm 
of heroism those persons who have conquered, 
not by force of arms, but by faith, courage and 
perseverance: William Penn, John Henry Pesta- 
lozzi, who was a pioneer in humanizing educa- 
tion, Samuel Morse, Jenny Lind, David Living- 
ston, Booker T. Washington, Frances Willard, 
Thomas Edison, the Wright Brothers, Charles 
Lindbergh. So they march on until they reach 
the last story, whose hero is Herbert Hoover. 
The illustrations by Margaret Head are finely 
interpretive, in sympathy, historical accuracy 
and a bold technic that will appeal to young 
readers. 

The adage that any American boy is a prospec- 
tive president of the United States is proved in 
‘‘The Boyhoods of the Presidents.’”” The hum- 
blest home and the most meager kind of living 
gave us our successful national leaders. From 
log cabin, Indian-haunted forests, lonely New 
England hills, the prairies of Iowa and the humble 
little villages of Ohio, on horseback, by canal 
boat or afoot, these boys of yesterday found their 
way to the White House. The people, incidents 
and historical circumstances that contributed to 
the development of each of our presidents in boy- 
hood are featured in the stories, making a valiant 
pageant of American life. 


Tue History or PsycHouoey. 
326 Pages. Ilustrated. 
New York. $3.50. 

N his opening paragraph Dr. Pillsbury says: 

“The history of psychology is the story of the 
development of the interpretation man puts upon 
his acts and his thinking. . . we must take the 
term psychology in the broadest possible meaning 
and. consider all the explanations that man has 
given of his own actions and thoughts, and those 
of other men.” In the preface to this valuable 
book, the author goes on to say: “I have had in 


By W. B. Pillsbury, Ph.D. 
W. W. Norton and Company, 
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book. 
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mind a book that should give a historical setting 
to current controversies. This involves a certain 
amount of embarrassment in selection, to avoid 
which, in part, I have been as impersonal as 
possible in the discussion of living men and have 
dealt with schools rather than individuals. Other 
theories may be born and some which I mention 
may soon pass into obscurity, so the book must be 
read as a history, making no endeavor to indulge 
in prophecy.” 

We have very much needed such an historical 
treatment of a much discussed subject as this 
which comes from the Professor of Psychology of 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Pillsbury has 
had a distinguished career, which includes the 
presidency of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and a lectureship in philosophy at the 
Sorbonne. He examines and presents in non- 
technical succinct form the careers and contribu- 
tions to the science of human behavior of all the 
notable leaders from Aristotle to Freud and Wat- 
son. Because of the emphasis now being laid 
upon the psychology of behaviorism in the schools, 
together with the interest being shown by the 
medical profession in the science of psycho-phys- 
ics, the teacher as well as the normal student 
needs such an authoritative survey of the entire 
field as Dr. Pillsbury has written. 


PionEERS ALL! Achievements in Adventure. By Joseph 
Lewis French. Illustrated in Color. 324 Pages. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $2.50. 


With an Introduction 
By Joseph Lewis 
McLoughlin Brothers, 


THE Bia AviaTION Book For Boys. 
by Commander Richard E. Byrd. 
French. Illustrated. 284 Pages. 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. $1.00. 


HERE could be no more worth-while material 

in adventure, character building and geog- 
raphy reading than the subjects of these two titles. 
The editor of the books has shown rare under- 
standing and foresight in selecting those of the 
heroes of civilization whose vision and daring 
have left permanent trails along the road of prog- 
ress. ‘‘Pioneers All” groups stories under the 
following heads: The Explorer. The Pioneer. 
The Trapper. The Wilderness Hunter. The 
Mountaineer. The Prospector. The Cowboy. 
The River Pilot. The Sailor. The Engineer. 
The Aviator. Each of these divisions includes 
the true narratives of the men whose names will 
be remembered as pioneers in their fields. There 
are selections from the journal kept by Lewis and 
Clark, the achievements of Daniel Boone, Kit 
Carson, John C. Fremont, Colonel Homer W. 
Wheeler of cowboy days, Mark Twain as a river 
pilot, Stewart Edward White conquering the 
wilderness; feats in building bridges and sky- 
scrapers; and as the climax Charles Lindbergh’s 
story as reported by Russell Owen and the ““New 
York Times.” 
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The twelve full-page illustrations are reproduc- 
tions of oil paintings by Sidney Reisenberg, 
vividly interpretive of the spirit of the text and 
brilliant in color. 

“The Big Aviation Book” carries us from “The 
First Attempt at the North Pole,” the story of 
Captain Andree and his balloon, to the current 
Byrd expedition to the Antarctic. The progress 
of aviation and its relation to the world’s progress 
is related through the stories of Zeppelin develop- 
ment in war and peace, the contributions of the 
Wright Brothers, Eddie Rickenbacker and the 
“flying circus,” the flights of Lindbergh, Chamber- 
lain and Floyd Bennett. History is writing itself 
every day of our period. These factual accounts 
of the persons who are making history, and the 
meaning of their exploits for the future, are 
necessary for the education as well as the natural 
interests of our young people. 


Marionettes. By Edith Flack Ackley. IUVustrated. 115 

Pages. Frederick Stokes, New York. $2.50. 

RS. ACKLEY has created a type of mario- 

nette which she describes as ‘‘easy to make 
and fun to use.’ Her book describes, through 
text, many diagrams and a pocket flap in the back 
holding patterns, the construction of mario- 
nettes entirely of cloth stuffed with cotton. Their 
figures and manipulation take on the character of 
the beloved rag doll, whose joints and limp 
adaptation to any kind of play make her the 
charmed companion of childhood. 

But Mrs. Ackley’s puppets are realistic charac- 
ters: animals, children, giants, clowns, dancers, 
witches and fairies. Their features are designed 
with the artistry of the mask, and the construction 
of the bodies allows for a large variety of motions. 
The book has a brief history of the marionette, 
directions for costuming, staging and manipula- 
tion, something about originating puppet plays 
and five original plays for marionettes. 


Map Making in the School 
(Continued from page 8) 

the geographic raw materials of the children’s 
immediate environment; houses, trains, roads, 
boats, hills, growing things, and opportunity to 
play with plastic, that is, undictated, materials so 
that these experiences may be relived in a creative 
way. Probably it is stretching a point to use 
the word ‘‘map” as descriptive of the houses, 
boats, trains, automobiles, roads and other recalls 
of actual experiences which, together with related 
play, appear in the block building, bench products, 
pictures and clay models of children under six. 
But, at any rate, they are a three, four or five- 
year-old substitute for maps. 

A new age level is reached when children 
begin to relate different types of phenomena, hills 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
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tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
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and the routes of railroads, for instance, elevators, 
apartments and congestion, or engines and the 

bringing of food supplies. The geography 

curriculum must still be, first, in terms of experi- 

ences in which basic geographic relations are easily 

seen, and usually that means in connection with 

the children’s own houses, food supply and roads; 

and, second, in terms of opportunity to express 

these relationships in play with plastic materials. 

Probably discussions should now become more 

organized and other illustrations of the relation- 

ships enter more largely into their observations 

and play. Large rough maps, perhaps in some 

material easy to model like sheet-rock cement, or 

plasteline, may now become appropriate “plastic 

material’ for a play expression or for orientation. 

Maps which place the field of pupils’ own dis- 

covery in relation to a larger area which they 

cannot themselves discover are a_ legitimate 

widening of their thinkiig. But these maps 
which are for demonstration never take the 
place of maps for their own recording, or maps 
as tools for their own study of relations. 

At eight, nine or ten years, children should 
have gathered from first-hand observation a 
considerable: body of information about human 
geography,® how their own human wants are 
satisfied in the particular physical environment 
they live in; they should have been helped to 
organize this information into genuine relationship 
thinking. If this has been done, children can 
then take facts which are presented to them 
vicariously, far-away geographic facts or long- 
ago historic facts, and use them in a laboratory 
spirit as raw materials for the study of relation- 
ships. They can, that is, if we continue the same 
educational approach. First, if we continue to 
give them facts unworked, so to speak, facts which 
they are to interpret just as they have interpreted 
the facts gathered by first-hand observation; and, 
second, if we continue to give them plastic 
material, as tools or media for the expression of 
their findings. The location of mountains, rivers 
and cities, the location of equator and zones and 
national boundaries, the rainfall of a given place, 
the growing season, the elevation, the per capita 
consumption of wheat, the number of miles of 
railroad built a year, or any other fact relevant to 
geography, can be understood and used if it is 
tied in with other facts in an intelligible relation- 
ship. But the habit of relationship thinking 
must be established in first-hand situations before 
children are asked to apply it in vicarious situa- 
tions. 

Unworked facts, we call source material. The 
name for maps which may be used as plastic 
educational material is not yet invented; the 
idea is too new. For lack of a better name, I 

have called them “tool-maps” as distinguished 
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from demonstration maps. That such maps can 
be made for and by children of any age level I 
ardently believe. A description of their possi- 
bilities is beyond the scope of this article. Suffice 
it to say that any map which gives one geographic 
element and allows a child to superimpose another 
upon it, whether by painting the second one in or 
by reading it through a transparency or by any 
other device, is a tool-map and can be used for a 
first-hand study of relationships among the 
unworked facts of source materials. 


The Battle of the Mops 


(Continued from page 49) 


“But,” objected a shocked Quaker father, 
“surely thou wouldst not have us fight?’ He 
then reminded Jethro Starbuck that they had all 
been praying for guidance in this peril. 

Jethro Starbuck explained that of course he 
would not advise the shedding of blood, but he 
had thought of a plan for the capture of the 
French ship and all her crew. With the enemy 
ship out of the way they could get fuel to keep 
their fires burning and so keep the children warm. 

Then he asked for Obed Pinkham’s sloop. 
“Tf thee will give me that sloop, and if forty 
men will come with me, and if every man will 
bring a kitchen mop, we shall capture the French 
privateer!” he declared. 

So it came about that Obed Pinkham’s sloop, 
manned by forty-one Quakers, armed with mops, 
with Jethro Starbuck in command, sailed into 
the darkness straight toward the enemy. Even 
then they did not know what they were expected 
to do with the mops, since Quakers must not 
fight. As the sloop drew near the French ship, 
the watchman on the ship heard and saw them. 
He ordered the sloop to come about, and threat- 
ened to fire at her if she failed to obey. 

On sailed the sloop, and boom went a gun. 
The shot went over the bow of the Quaker sloop. 
Then Jethro Starbuck gave orders to his crew. 
He told his men to dip their mops deep down in 
the sea, climb up the side of the ship and leap on 
board the French ship. 

All the islanders of Nantucket were seamen. 
They were regular old salts and had sailed on 
many a long voyage. So, in less time than it 
takes to tell it, forty-one men, led by Jethro 
Starbuck, were on board that French privateer. 
And every wet, smothering mop was flung against 
a French sailor’s face. The crew of the French 
enemy ship were so taken by surprise and so 
blinded by salt water, that they were helpless. 
They staggered, they gasped, but before they 
could offer to fight, Jethro’s crew tied all of their 
arms behind them. There was no fight, but the 
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untrained 


captain and every sailor from 
France was quickly bound and 
helpless. 

They begged for liberty, but 
Jethro Starbuck told them they 
were such wicked, bloodthirsty 
men that it would be wrong to 
let them go free. 

“Thou art our prize,”’ said he, 
“and thou shalt be sent up to 
Boston.” 

It was not difficult for those of 
each nation to understand what 
the others were trying to say, 
even though they could not 
speak the same language. So 
the Nantucket Quakers piloted 
the ship that they had captured 
with their dripping mops to 
Boston. 

And there was no more 
trouble for Nantucket during the 
French and Indian War. There 
was food for all and fuel to cook 
it with. There was plenty of 
wood blazing in the fireplaces to 
keep the Quaker children warm. 
And on many a joyful day there- 
after, there was quiet laughter 
beside Nantucket firesides about 
the doings of Jethro Starbuck’s 
gentle crew with the forty-one 
kitchen mops. 


Tell the Children Stories 


(Continued from page 16) 


audience will be quick to notice 
the coldness of the speaker, the 
children first of all. It is better 
to discard the’ most highly 
recommended tale if it does not 
move you to interest, and tell a 
story that arouses your sym- 
pathy. There never was an 
effective story that did not play 
upon one or more of the emo- 
tions. Yet there is the other 
side also to consider. An 
story-teller who is 
called upon to choose a story for 
a child will naturally turn to one 
that suits his own taste, but the 
effect upon the child should be 
weighed before a story is chosen. 
Not for children’s stories must 
“true to life’’ be the sole stand- 
ard, but ‘‘true to truth.” 
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A good story is a work of art, a 
message to be passed on. To 
tell the story is, then, to pass on 
the message or to share the work 
of art. The message may be one 
of humor or of nonsense, but 
it has its own place. Whatever 
the quality of the story, the 
story-teller is the interpreter, 
the giver bearing a gift. Noone 
can repeat a message he has not 
heard, or give what he has not 
possessed. The first demand of 
the story-teller is that he possess. 
He must feel the story. Every 
tale has a savor quite different 
from every other. The laughter 
which echoes from one of Semus 
McManus’ rigmaroles is not the 
chuckle which follows one of 
Joel Chandler Harris’ anecdotes; 
the gentle sadness of an Ander- 
son allegory is not the heart- 
searching tragedy of a tale from 
the Greek like ‘“‘Balder’’; nor is 
any one story of an author just 
like any other of the same 
making; each has its own 
personality and the story-teller 
must feel this personality. 

After choosing the story, learn 
it. Perhaps so obvious a pre- 
liminary might be taken for 
granted. But the average story- 
teller proves the necessity for 
this admonition by his halting 
tongue, the slip in name or 
incident, the repetition, the gen- 
eral weakness which comes from 
not knowing the story. Such 
knowledge does not mean mem- 
orizing, though especially beauti- 
ful passages and phrases should 
be retained in some stories where 
they are identified with the 
beauty of the tale. But beyond 
this the language should be the 
teller’s own. Sureness and ease 
will come from a complete mas- 
tery of the story. 

The next suggestion is in 
regard to your own mood. The 
children ready, the story-teller 
must call up—it comes with the 
swiftness of thought— the essen- 
tial emotion of the story as he 
felt it first. Let us say, for 


example, that we select the fable 
Be- 


of “The Ugly Duckling.” 
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fore you open your lips the ugly 
duckling should waddle bodily 
into your consciousness and you 
pity his sorrow and anticipate his 
triumph before you begin. Then 
tell the story simply, directly, 
dramatically, with zest. 

To sum it all up, then, let us 
say of the method of success in 
story-telling, that one must 
appreciate the story and know it 
and then, using the realizing 
imagination as a constant vivify- 
ing force, and dominated by the 
mood of the story, one must tell 
it with all one’s might—simply, 
joyously, vitally. The success- 
ful story-teller must be like the 
poet, a joy bringer, and he can 
be that only when his work is 
marked by sincerity and genu- 
ineness. 

References in Choosing Stories: 


Stories, A List to Tell and Read 
Aloud—Mary Gould Davis. 
Lists of Stories and Programs for 

Story Hours—Effie L. Powers, 
Cleveland Public Library. 
Stories to Tell to Children— 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 


Kindergarten-Primary 
Unification in the Seattle 
School System 
(Continued from page 13) 


and first-grade teachers. In the 
professional courses offered dur- 
ing the present year, a ‘‘Kinder- 
garten Curriculum” course 
includes several first and second 
grade teachers, while a class in 
children’s literature is made up 
of teachers from all grades 
through the fourth. 

In all contacts with the public 
we include the kindergarten as 
well as the first grade. This 
practice was exemplified in the 
exhibit prepared for the meeting 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Seattle in 1926. The 
exhibit was planned as “An 
Interpretation of the Curriculum 
in Terms of Children’s Activi- 
ties’? organized under Dr. Bon- 
ser’s classification. Both kin- 
dergarten and first-grade projects 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPaANny in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


UR 


EYES 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by ali 
school supply firms. 


HANS H.j{HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


= 
Why Teachers’ 

Eyes Need Care 

b 
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The Comfortable 


i 
all 


t 90 Per Cent 
DailyArrivals 


AVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
anager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


Used fn all the pabhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education io 
the principal cities, Send for tll- 

Ustrated catal 


og 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds, slated biack dia- 
crayons, crayou 
Diack board p!ate fn viders’ 
black 
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were exhibited under each sec- 
tion. 

In three of our schools at the 
present time we are experiment- 
ing with a combined kinder- 
garten and first-grade group. If 
we believe that there should 
be unified kindergarten-first 
grade teaching as well as unified 
first and second grade teaching 
no reason is apparent why we 
should not, if circumstances 
make it necessary, combine in 
one group five and six-year-olds. 


Baucis and Philemon 
(Continued from page 28) 


Baucis: A broad lake has 
filled the valley from brim to 
brim! 

PHILEMON (turning to the two 
travelers): Tell us, what has 
become of our neighbors? Do 
you know? 

JUPITER: They are no longer 
men and women, but have 
become creatures of the water. 
There was no beauty and no 
meaning in lives such as theirs, 
for they had no love for one 
another, and no pity in their 
hearts for those who were needy 
and weary. Therefore, the lake 
that was of old in these parts has 
poured itself forth again, to 
reflect the sky. 

Mercury: And as we part 
and take the high roads, kind 
Baucis and Philemon, request 
whatever favor you have most 
at heart. 

Baucis: Let us live together 
while we live— 

PuitEMon: And die together 
when we go. 

Mercury: That will be as 
you have wished. And now 
look you to your cottage! . 

(As Baucis and PHILEMON 
turn to look at their cottage the two 


strangers vanish from their sight.) 


PHILEMON: you _ see, 
Baucis, our rude little hut has 
vanished and there stands a 
temple more beautiful than 
mortal mind could build! 

{ Baucis: And do you see, 
Philemon, how quickly Apollo 


speeds into the sky, piercing the 
darkness! 
Puitemon: He has circled the 
universe and brings a new day, 
Baucis! 


Outline in Fine and Indus- 
trial Art 


(Continued from page 25) 


(c) Parchment (made of sheep- 
skin). 

(d) Wooden book covers tied 
with leather thongs invented to 
hold flat sheets of parchment. 


2. Early libraries. The earli- 
est known library was at Alex- 
andria, Egypt; founded in 280 
B.C., it contained papyrus and 
parchment manuscripts. The 
royal library at Nineveh con- 
tained 10,000 tablets of clay and 
stone. 


3. How we have continued 
the keeping ‘of records to the 
present day. 


(a) Our alphabet and the dif- 
ference in the formation of 
letters in printing, writing and 
lettering. Wood-block printed 
books of the colonial period. 
Colonial spelling and reading 
books, horn-books and samplers. 
Benjamin Franklin’s printing 
press. Franklin’s early alma- 
nacs. Maps of Amer- 
ica. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a Set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00. No Work—Just Fun. We Trust You! 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 638-A.C. 
Vanderveer Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


START A SONG-0-PHONE BAND NOW 
No Study—No Practice—Play AT ONCE 


Extensively used by Educators 
out the country for children’s bands. 
SONG-O-PHONES have won heart: ap- 
mbining educational 


‘to si G-O- 

13 are easy to play. Simply by 
. fine orchestral effects can be 

produ 

Send for catalog and make your selec- = 

20 band instruments 

Inexpensive—70c to 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
Ave., C.. N. Y. 


Hotel 
CHICAGO 
\\ \ an 
\ 
\/ @. 
p 
al 
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(b) Modern 


books, news- 
papers and magazines. Modern 
printing establishments. Libra- 


ries. Modern monuments and 
memorials to public benefactors. 


IV. Creative Expression. 

Make a clay tablet and with a 
sharp point incise letters on it. 

Collect pictures of Egyptian 
and of modern monuments and 
compare the ancient with the 
modern examples. 

Make a small clay model of 
Washington’s monument, or 
“Cleopatra’s Needle” or the 
sphinx. 

Make a book with a stiff back 
to contain material relating to 
Egypt. 

Make a booklet for some 
definite purpose—poetry, wild 
flowers, maps, animals, etc. 


UTENSILS AND TOOLS. 
I. Problem: What kind of 


utensils and tools did the 
pioneers of America use? 
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II. Asthetic Information. 
Points of Emphasis. 


Color: Chromas color 
(weak and strong). 
Form: Third dimension 


(height, width and thickness). 
Arrangement: Space division 
(by vertical and _ horizontal 
lines). 
Construction: The one-eighth 
inch measurement. The mean- 
ing of parallel. Patterns. 


III. Industrial Information: 


Development of simple uten- 
sils and tools because of the 
distance from Old World 
sources of supply. 


1. Containers. Colonial 
candlesticks, bowls, tea and 
coffee pots, jugs, pans and trays 
of brass, copper, pewter and 
silver. Iron kettles. Wooden 
chopping bowls, barrels and mea- 
sures. The early potteries of 
America. Characteristic shapes, 
realistic design, colors and glazes 
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of early American pottery, and 
of the famous European potters 
and potteries (Josiah Wedge- 
wood of Staffordshire, Bernard 
Palissy, Sevres, Minton, Doul- 
ton). 


2. Weapons, tools, instru- 
ments, ete. Guns and pistols, 
blunderbusses, flintlock guns, 
powder horns. Sewing tools. 
Candlesticks and snuffers, candle 
molds. Wooden, pewter and 
silver spoons. Fireplaces with 
hanging crane, fire tongs and 
irons, bellows. ‘“Grandfather’’ 
clocks and gold watches for tell- 
ing time. 

IV. Creative Expression. 

Make a chart contrasting the 
utensils of the Indians and the 
early white settlers. 

Make drawings of colonial 
tankards, porringers and candle- 
sticks, and use in designing a 
poster to advertise the colonial 
kitchen at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 


The more seriously you take your job of 
TEACHING WRITING 


the more carefully you will study 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCILS 


Experienced Primary Teachers heartily endorse them. If 
you teach Primary Writing you should be 


acquainted with them. 


Offer to Primary Teachers: Write us for our free Beginner’s 


Packet, giving the name of your School District. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 205-J 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


| 


POWER AND MACHINES. 


I. Problem: What kind of power 
and machines did the pioneers 
of America use? 


Il. Aesthetic Information. Points 
of Emphasis. 
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The mean- 
Patterns. 


inch measurement. 
ing of parallel. 


III. Industrial Information: 


Development of more complex 
machines than were used by 
primitive people. 


Color: Chromas of color 1. Industrial implements and 
(weak and strong). machines—gardening tools, 
Form: Third dimension plows, with steel blades; the 
(height, width and thickness). drill for planting in rows. 
Arrangement: Space division Buckets for raising water from 
(by vertical and _ horizontal wells. Pumps. Franklin’s 
lines). stove, 1742. Oijillamps. Textile 
Construction: The one-eighth machines invented in this period 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


FS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
WILLIAM RUFFER Pw 0D. Moa 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll'Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “* 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 

Every teacher needs it. 


How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
free to members; 50c to-non-members. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 
exceptionally low price. 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


PPA “TTC EAGLE PENCIL CO 


Eagle No. 2838. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to 
minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


—John Kay’s flying shuttle; 
James MHargreave’s_ spinning 
jenny; Crompton’s muslin wheel 
or mule, Cartwright’s power 
loom, Eli Whitney’s cotton-gin. 
Machines used in saw mills, 
grist mills. The steam engine 
patented by James Watt, a 
Scotchman. The use of the 
steam engine to drive other 
machines, and the resulting 
increase in production and the 
rise of factories., ‘““The horse 
power” of steam engines. 

2. Vehicles. Use of stage- 
coaches, drawn by horses to 
carry passengers and mail (a 
week required to go from Wash- 
ington to New York by the 
fastest coach). Riding horses 
and the use of saddles. The 
carrilage-making industry in 
colonial America. Wheelwrights, 
cabinet-makers, blacksmiths. 

3. Sailing vessels. Columbus’ 
fleet; the Mayflower; the Ark 
and the Dove; the Half Moon; 
Spanish galleons; pirate ships; 
fishing dories of New England. 
Sailing vessels formed the entire 
merchant marine of colonial 
days. 

IV. Creative Expression. 

Make a series of drawings for 
mural decorations, showing the 
approach to America of Colum- 
bus’ fleet, the Mayflower, and 
the Ark and the Dove. 


Illustrate ‘‘In the Days of the 
Stage-Coach.”’ 


A Book Project 


(Continued from page 43) 


using the picture side to check, 
also recognize groups in. the 
rhymes. The books were then 
taken home, not only giving the 
children pleasure but an oppor- 
tunity to hold the interest 
aroused in reading. I consid- 
ered it a most successful piece of 
work from the viewpoint of 
planning, finding and choosing 
materials and finally using the 
completed product. 


—Dorris C. BINDLOss, 
Mystic, Conn. 
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